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ISCELLANEOUS concerts at fashionable hotels during 


M Rich- 


field Springs, Saratoga, Newport, and numerous other sum- 


the heated term have become an institution. 


mer resorts, have encouraged to the fullest extent the artists 
who visited them 
the regular round of amusements, and are as much 


appreciated for the promiscuous social intercourse they make 


tion in 


possible, as for the enjoyment they furnish in a musical way. 


Artists find them particularly agreeable, for besides the 
money accumulated by them, they are enabled to pass the 
heated term in delightful places, and to form the acquaint- 


ance of many charming people. 


: 


are 


HI 
public, and often from some of his confréres. 
to this 
a man very much misunderstood and but poorly 


greatness of a composer is long hidden from the 


Instances 


numerous wherewith prove assertion. Ber- 


lioz was 

appreciated in his day, and what is true of him is also true 
of others. It is said of Auber that on first hearing Ber- 
lioz's “ Trojens,” and being pressed to give his opinion, that 
he remarked (after some hesitation), “Oh, how bad it would 
be—if it were music.” When such a musician failed to 
accord Berlioz his just due, how could the general musical 
public be blamed for lack of appreciation? Men with new 


ideas are sometimes regarded with suspicion, even in these 
_ 


HI 


when 


days 
degree of Doctor of Music is a very honorable one, 


7 is 


an earnest of the bearer’s musicianship, at least, and as 


fairly earned at a recognized university. 


ich entitles him to the respect due to technical knowledge. 


But when the degree is bestowed upon charlatans, as is 
often the case in this country, and by so-called “ colleges ”’ 
out in the Western wilds of Iowa or Colorado, then the 
bearers of these manufactured degrees cannot hope to obtain 
the respect of the better class of musicians or really edu- 


' 
rhere are too many ridiculous titles ap- 


Highly gifted 


cated amateurs 
plied to all sorts of men in this country. 
and thoughtful men nowadays are rather against having a 
handle to their names, notwithstanding that it is an effective 
sign-mark with the general public. 
= 
MUSICAL PRODIGI/ES. 

USICAL prodigies are becoming more numerous than 
M ever, although -every -decade has produced them. 
Most of these apparently supernaturally gifted beings, how- 
ever, seem to lack the necessary germ for full development. 
They often disappear from view as suddenly as they ap- 


peared. 


| 


| 


Of course, these concerts form a varia- } 


| garded with unbounded admiration, because the talent they 


seem to have received at birth is so often of a mere will-o’- | 


the-wisp order, and rarely attains the full fruition. 

The world is often startled by announcements recording 
the feats accomplished on the piano and violin by a mere 
child of nine or ten years, and wonder is involuntarily ex- 
pressed how so much is possible of accomplishment by one 
as immature both physically and mentally. Yet, notwith- 


standing this outwardly seeming solid and sufficient founda- | 


tion whereon to rear a more than ordinary superstructure, a 
few years so often suffice to prove how transient and delu- 
sive were the gifts, which formerly caused the greatest ad- 
miration and hope. There is no gainsaying this fact. 

It would be extremely interesting if a catalogue of all the 
prodigies that have appeared in public during the past cen- 
tury were prepared, for from it would be learned how mar- 
velously small was the percentage of the whole that had de- 
veloped into mature artists. The far greater number would 
be found to have merely excited a momentary astonishment, 
only to disappear like a meteor when the highest manifes- 
tation of their powers was reasonably expected to exhibit 
itself. Whether this fact goes to prove the truth of the 
assertion that very early ripening entails very early decay, 
we will not undertake to say, but it is very certain that pre- 
cociousness is generally short-lived. 

Prodigies are commonly noted for mechanical execution, 
not for intelligent conception and natural expression. In 
fact, some sleight-of-hand work has been obtained, which is 
turned into capital by the child’s parents or others interested 
in their own financial welfare. The exceptions that might 
be noted only prove the rule. The public parade of gifted 
children is fraught with evil consequences, and is by no 
means to be encouraged. A public atmosphere does not 
generally conduce to rigid study, and without rigid and con- 
tinuous study the fullest development of the most talented 
child is not possible. Friendly encouragement and judicious 
praise is necessary, and never fails to have its due effects ; 
but the noise and glare of public performances, in conjunc- 
tion with the unrestrained manifestations that usually ac- 
company them—these are the scenes that ill befit a child's 


| 
| attention. 





Says the London Daz/y News: The report that it is in- 


tended to perform Wagner's last opera ‘* Parsifal" as a sacred 
cantata at the Royal Albert Hall next winter, is received in Ber- 
jin with absolute incredulity. Although the intention may exist 
in London, it is considered altogether unlikely that the late com- 
poser’s representatives will accord their permission for a perform- 
ance so entirely opposed to Wagner's intentions and _ theories. 
The possibility of performing the work will depend on their per- 


mission, even in the absence of legal protection in England, for 


| the reason that the Mayence publishers of the ‘‘ music-drama”’ 


Prodigies, as a general thing, are not to be re- | Albani.” 


are not allowed to sell the score—the orchestral and solo parts— 
without the consent of Wagner's heirs. It is therefore pretty 
certain that Englishmen who may desire to hear and see 
sifal’’ will have to make the pilgrimage to Bayreuth. 

-—- 


oe 


Par- 


The London World has the following paragraph about the 
disagreements between Mapleson and the directors of the Covent 
Garden Opera House: ‘‘It is well known that, they repudiating 
his contracts, he undertook to carry them out alone, and that 
there was, or still is, some discussion about the condition of liber- 
ating him from the vincu/a of the company. What right they have 
of repudiating contracts made strictly under the letter of the agree- 
ment that Mr. Gye should see and approve the engagements made 
by Mr. Mapleson, it is difficult to understand, for Mr. Gye did see 
and write himself about the desirability of certain engagements, 
for instance, about Arditi, who, however, was one of the first to 
receive such notice of repudiation, and answered carrément that he 
had been engaged in due form, and had engaged chorus and 
orchestra under the engagement, and that he wished, therefore, to 
know whether the company would undertake to pay them? Per- 


haps you may ask why all this row? Mr. Mapleson, the accredited 
agent of the company, has transgressed, as they pre- 
tend, his powers in one instance—namely, in the sum 


agreed as payment for Mme. Patti—and then he was compelled 
to do either this or ruin the company by allowing the only reliable 
attraction to go toa rival establishment. Now, this season has, 
according to all accounts, not been a prosperous one until Mme. 
Patti began singing, and it is just against her salary that the di- 
rectors rise up. I fully admit that £1,000 a night is an immense 
pay, but even that is only relative, because if Mme. Albani rarely 
drew over $2,000 and Mme. Patti frequently drew $8,ooo—even 
$10,000 and $11,000—in her case $5,000 would leave a large 
margin of profit where in all other cases it would be an unavoid- 
able loss. So that if Mr. Mapleson signed her contract, it is not 
only from this point of view practically correct, but, since he had 
to have share in the profits, it is very clear that he would rather 
diminish the expenses, in order to increase the profits, if he saw 
the possibility. Is it a wise economy to be penny wise in dealing 
with the only singer certain to fill the house? Mr. Mapleson 
having the good will of the stockholders of the Academy of 
Music and their gift, as an encouragement, to the tune of $40,000 | 
extra money, will open with all the ¢/a¢ that the engagements of 
Mme. Patti and Mme. Gerster lend to his season, although the 
treasurer will necessarily feel the regrettable absence of Mme. 


| 
| 





| Po 


THE RACONTEUR. 


HEN the aspiring young girl who has studied 
abroad under the best masters begins to think of entering 
upon her artistic career, she fancies that her voice will be heard to 

| the finest advantage in the trying roles of grand opera. 

That is the goal she would win, and she will leave no stone un- 
| turned to reach it. 

If she have friends she will invoke their influences in her be- 
| half, until some kind-hearted manager takes: her under his pro- 
tecting care and assigns her to a place in his company. 

The chances are that she will fail, nine times out of ten, to 
make a name for herself or even to attract ordinary attention. 

Beauty and a fair amount of talent may stand her in good 
| stead for awhile and earn some flattering notices from callow 
critics, but she will probably show to the discerning ones that her 
voice, method and artistic make-up generally, adapt her to less 
arduous efforts, and that she is better suited to light opera. 

And, by the way, what a bugbear light opera seems to be to 
many of these ambitious young girls who are anxious to get on 
in the world ! 

They are offended if you suggest it to them before they have 
faced a critical audience in a grand operatic role, and realized 
how much musical and dramatic talent and how good a voice are 
necessary to success in that direction. 

They are like the verdant youths who would rush into journal- 
| ism fresh from college, and who with the ink hardly dry on the 
skeepskins fondly fancy that they can write leading editorials at 
the start and shake up the town with their erudition and Addi- 
sonian style. : 

They awake from their dream when the city editor gives them 
a detail on the West-side police stations at midnight on which to 
wreak their literary talent. 

Many charming young girls could succeed in light opera if they 
would bend every energy in that direction, and not waste their 
time in memorizing the scores of those perennial heroines of Ital- 
ian fame who, like the poor, are always with us. 

There is money and reputation in this field for the right ones, 
where there is neither in grand opera for the majority of young 
singers. 

Light opera never had a stronger hold on the affections of this 
amusement-loving metropolis than to-day. 

The chances of making a ‘‘ hit” in it are greater than in more 
serious works, and while the artistic result at first may not be so 
great as success in heavier roles, it will at least afford position to 
women who would be entirely lost to sight in those operatic roles 
which only stars of the first magnitude can adequately render. 

Why should a woman be miserable because she cannot sing 
Amina or Elsa for which she is not adapted by nature or educa- 
tion and make everybody unhappy, when she might charm the 
blues away from the most chronic misanthrope as Patience, Hebe 








or even Olivette ? 

Light English opera has of recent years become almost a new 
line of theatrical enterprise, and such creditable work has been 
done in New York that very bright young ladies would not be 
throwing their fair selves away to study those models who have 
fascinated theater-goers night after night by their delightful acting 
and very good singing. 

Comedy talent is essential and a fair voice especially so, al- 
though a pleasing face and a handsome figure have been known to 
succeed, where merely a good voice has stopped short of success. 

The fickle public is not such an exacting creature after all, and 
so long as it is amused it does not go very heavily into analysis. 

There will be many chances next fall for the young American 
girls who are spending a good deal of hard-earned money abroad 
in hopes of singing Zucia in the new opera house at some not 
distant day. 

The chances, however, wili be in light opera, and when they 
are looking around for engagements they should keep this in 
view and seek engagements of that class, rather than cast longing 
eyes toward the Academy of Music. 

Light opera will bring money and reputation to some who are 
fitted to excel only in music of this character, and to others will 
be an entering wedge to advancement on a pron.ising artistic 
career. 


Leader of orchestra to young Irishman who wants to 
join—‘' Do you play by ear or note?” ‘‘ Nayther, be jabers. I 
play wid me hands.” 


> 
The Casino at Lucerne has failed entirely, and has been 
taken possession of by the legal representatives of the musicians 


and other performers. 
—— 


Speaking of Miss Jennie Sargent’s recent success in 
Milan, // Pungolo of that city says, ‘‘ Judging from the inter- 
minable applause and frequent encores, we must say the perform- 
ance of ‘La Sonnambula’ at the Teatro del Verma was indeed 
of unusual excellence and worthy to rank with the brilliant ex- 
hibitions of the golden age of this theatre. A large part of its 
success belongs to Miss Sargent, who must be highly flattered by 
the reception given her ; plaudits rained upon her from the mo- 
ment of her first entrance till she was heard in the last number, 
which was enthusiastically encored, as was also the movement in 


the second act, in which she took a leading part. Evidently still 
young, she possesses many elements which promise~a brilliant 
career. With a liquid and metallic voice, powerful in its higher 
tones, she combines broad and artistic phrasing, an exquisite 
wer of modulation to the most delicate degree, a true flexibility, 


and a degree of sentiment which often develops into genuine 
passion.’ 





Frederic Chopin. 





Essay By Louis EHLERT. 





{Translated for the Musical Courier by H. D.} 
(Concluded.) 

T is unnecessary to dwell at any length upon Chopin’s 
strength incounterpoint. His free flow of thought excluded this 
form of development. How gifted he was, though even in this re- 
mote field of thought, may be observed in occasional canonic modu- 
lations, as, to quote an example, at the close of the C sharp minor 
Mazurka (op. 63). A more perfect canon in the octave could not 
have been written by one who had grown gray in the learned arts. 
In his harmonies Chopin frequently exceeded the happy medium 
of the agreeable and comprehensive. His carrying through of 
voices leading to much crowding and many coincidences, as a re- 
sult, endangered the clearness of his work. For example, what 
amateur can follow distinctly the imitative middle voices at the close 
of the ‘‘Barcarole”’ (bars 8, 9, 1o—counting backward) ? Similar ob- 
scurities, betraying a slight tendency to exaggeration, are not rare 
with him. The so-called transition becomes a fugitiveness. It is 
my firm conviction that much of this effect may be attributed 
to incorrect reading, but there remains sufficient of the remark- 
able to justify a shaking of the head. In their performance 
most of these crudities may be overcome in a degree, and an intel- 
ligent use of the ‘‘ Rubato” may skillfully conceal many a ques- 
tionable passage. But it should be borne in mind, as the first 
rule in ‘‘ Rubato” playing, that loss and gain of time must be 
evenly balanced. For everywhere in Chopin, when an Accelerando 
is not counterbalanced by a Ritardando, there arises in the mind 
of the listener an idea of something false. This miniature ebb and 
tide of the free style of performance by which it is intended to 
modify but not to destroy all mathematical exactness of quantity, 
has ever proved the triumph as well as the danger of the virtuoso, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Sonata, still so near to us? When musical art has accomplished 
its highest, as in the case of the old Italians and Bach, in the 
symphonies and quartets of Beethoven, there alone the tread of 
centuries leaves no trace behind. Can Chopin’s art be placed in 
such ranks? Most assuredly not! Yet it is so penetrating an 
expression of a thoroughly original nature ; it has widened the 


expression of sentiment and interpretation to such a degree 
that we can form no judgment in relation to the éemfo of its deca- 
dence. I hold particularly that the Etudes must remain an 
element in pianoforte literature scarcely ever to be abandoned, 
on account, as I have already shown, of their coexistent usefulness 
and beauty of fancy. After a hundred years these studies will 
have a place upon every pianoforte, if not with the same right as 
the ‘‘ Well-tempered Clavicord,” for that is a work of diametri- 
cally opposed character, but with the same necessity of purpose. 
As to what position in the history of art Chopin's tone-creations 
will occupy, who can say? But I fancy it will be a place about 
which the spider will not weave her gray web, but where ivy and 
roses will twine in a living wreath around a memory which the 
language of grace and sadness has rendered a never-to-be-forgot- 
ten one. 





Whereabouts of Foreign Artists. 


Teresina Singer, Milan. 

Marcella Sembrich, Dresden. 
Filomena Savio, Athens. 

Emma Dotti, Fermo. 

Emmy Fursch-Madi, Voghera. 
Gertrude Griswold, Paris. 

Ida de Sass, Marseilles. 

Guiseppe Frapoli, Milan. 
Guiliano Gayarre, Yrun (Navare). 
Pasquale Lazzarini, Buenos Ayres 
Angelo Masini, Milan. a 





and particularly of the Chopin player. He who would form 
a correct idea of this musical law of wave-motion should listen to 
Joachim when he plays Bach. 

The small collection of ‘‘ Polish songs” must not be left un- 
noticed in this connection. There are several pearls among them. 
National themes evidently form their base, but the lion’s share 
unmistakably belongs to Chopin. For he was Polish, although 
the Polish nation was hardly Chopin-ish. 

We are prone to picture to ourselves a man who has occupied 
our minds from the days of our youth. In Florence, at Mme. 
Rubio’s, a pupil of Chopin, I saw a portrait of him in his later 
years, which is said to have been a striking resemblance. It dif- 
fers materially from the well-known portraits, but, to me, it ap- 
pears as the most likely. Judging from this, Chopin was not 
beautiful. He had a large nose and small eyes. But that the 
latter must have been very expressive may be noticed even from 
this hasty sketch, which makes the impression of having been an 
instantaneous one. His brow and hands are of the greatest dis- 
tinction, his bearing marked by an aristocratic ease, his fine mouth 
—the same, by the way, in all his portraits—gently closed, as 
though it were silencing some sweet melody. Descriptions of his 
manner and his playing emanating from his contemporaries, as 
from Liszt and Hiller, coincide perfectly with this picture. 

It is a sad thought, that Karasowski, in his biography of Chopin, 
lays before us only early letters, youthful reports to his parents 
and family, to his teacher Elsner and a fewfriends. A large por- 
tion of Chopin’s correspondence, together with his furniture and 
mementoes, Xc., is said to have been destroyed at a riot in War- 
saw. Still I can scarcely realize that earnest researches among the 
many surviving friends and pupils of Chopin should not have re- 
sulted in a better return. It must surely have been aneasy matter 
to have collected fifty letters of his Paris time, uncommunicative 
though he may have afterward become. (Liszt relates that he would 
gladly traverse the half of Paris to avoid the necessity of writing a 
single note.) The epistolary talent seems to be a rare one among 
tone-poets, to which Mendelssohn and Hauptmann formed great 
exceptions. Chopin in his youthful letters appears of an amiable, 
natural and frank nature; there is, however, to be found scarcely 

a trace of wit, inte’lectuality, and grace, of that individual force 
of expression which one would have sought in him. But we can 
imagine Chopin’s personality without the aid of such documents. 
A more personal art than his has doubtless never existed. To make 
use of one of Paul Heyse’s figures of speech, each of his works | 
still has about it the fresh smell of the earth in which it sprouted | 
and grew. We see before us the sunbeam which falls into his | 
work-room and throws its warm light upon the keys; we feel the 
damp mist which oppresses his soul, like the dew resting upon 
graves. We see him in the full flush of blissful youth, and in his 
early autumn days, which were so soon to rob us of him. Life | 
wearied him betimes. Tender and fragile as he was, he became | 
foot-sore wandering over earth’s granite walks. The fearful real- 
ities of life shocked him, for his inner being lacked the strength, 
and those healthy faculties which bid defiance to the world’s un- 
kindness. He was unable to attain unto that epic force which 
alone calls forth and sustains all that one may represent and be- 
come under given conditions. 

How long will'Chopin’s art endure? There is something pecu- | 
liar about the aging of music; it resembles Southern women, 
whose beauty decays rapidly. That it becomes obsolete sooner 
than painting or statue, who will deny? Created purely from 
out of the human mind, derived from no model, presented by 





Comique stage. 
| ter season at 6,000 francs per month’s salary. 
operas as ‘‘ Mignon,” ‘‘Carmen” and ‘‘ Huguenots.” 
success he will have can hardly be predicted as yet. 


gramme the overture to ‘‘ William Tell.” 
with it, Billy Tell would perhaps not be out of place. 


Spanish violinist, has been named honorary professor of the Na- 
tional Music School, Madrid. 
| On his arrival there, a large crowd welcomed him at the railway 
| station. He was afterward serenaded. 


Ladislas Mierzwinski, Paris. 
Henry Prevost, Milan. 

Richard Petrovich, Rio Janeiro. 
Victor Maurel, Paris. 

Henry Storti, Milan. 

Napoleon Verger, Rome. 

G. B. Antonucci, Carpi. 
Armand Castelmary, Milan. 
Etelka Gerster, Bologne. 
Caterina Marco, Milan. 

Eva Cummings, Milan. 

Emma Nevada, Paris. 

Eugenie Pappenheim, Erba. 
Ida Lumley, Cadiz. 

Wilhelmina Tremelli, Paris. 
Antonio Aramburo, Santiago (Chili). 
Augusto Castelli, Australia. 
Pietro Baccei, Genoa. 

Italo Campanini, Parma. 
Francesco Runcio, Bologne. 
Roberto Stagno, Naples. 
Francesco Tamagno, Carate Lario (Como). 
Enrico Tamberlick, Cadiz. 
Sante Athos, Rio Janeiro. 

Ezio Ciampi-Cellaj, Paris. 
Giuseppe del Puente, Milan. 
Egisto Galassi, Milan. 

Franco Novara, Trieste. 
Romano Nannetti, Rome. 
Angelo Tamburlini, Venice. 
Adriano Pantaleoni, Udine. 
Emilio Naudin, Nice. 

Mme. Scalchi, Turin. 

Paolina Rossini, Vienna. 
Gaetano Monti, Milan. 








Personals. 

ABANDONING COMIC OPERA.—The Art Musical, of 
Paris, says that the tenor Stéphane has abandoned the Opéra 
He has been engaged for Florence for the win- 
He will try such 
What 


boundaries of that most popular of instruments in regard to the | 





So 


from thence he went to Paris, and is now in Milan—waiting, Mi- 
| cawber-like, for something to turn up, or, rather, for some mana- 
ger to pick him up at a large salary. ; 

Mr. MCKENZIE DECLINES.—C. McKenzie has declined 
to write a new work for the next Birmingham Festival, as he is 
This refusal is to be accepted with 


already too much occupied. 
some gladness by English musicians, seeing that before Mr. 
McKenzie was asked, the Music Committee had made offers to 
two or three foreign composers. 

RUBINSTEIN’S SACRED OPERA.—Anton Rubinstein re- 
turned from Petersburg to Berlin, where he arranged with Di- 
rector Pollini, of Hamburg, for the first production of his sacred 
opera, ‘‘ Sulamih,” for the second half of November. The opera 
is to be preceded by the performance of a new short comic opera, 
with a libretto by Felix Dahn, upon the composition of which 
Rubinstein is still engaged. The great composer also attended 
one of the Beyreuth performances of ‘‘ Parsifal.” 

FRED. LESLIE’S ENGAGEMENT.—John A. McCaull, now 
in Europe, has engaged Fred. Leslie forthe next season. This 
artist appeared at the Fifth Avenue Theatre two years ago and 
made a favorable impression. Mr. Leslie has since steadily in- 
creased his reputation as a comic-opera artist. 

A PROMISING YOUNG SINGER.—Miss Florence St. John, 
who has achieved success in London in comic-opera réles, will 
probably visit this country next year. She will appear in a round 
of her favorite characters, and will no doubt become a popular fa- 
vorite. 

AN ABLE MANn’s DEATH.—Prof. Dr. Hermann Zopff, the 
editor of Die Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, is dead at Glogau. He 
was fifty-seven years old. He bore the reputation of being a 
most conscientious critic and was also an excellent musician. 

A CAREFUL STUDENT.—Miss A. L. Burnett, a talented 
pianiste from Australia, has appeared successfully in London. 
She has already made a good position for herself in Belgium and 
elsewhere. She exhibited the results of patient study in the best 
schools. 

THE Cary’s SISTER.—A sister of Miss Annie Louise 
Cary, Lizzie Webb Cary, will appear next season as a soprano 
Her voice is of a mezzo-soprano order. Her manner is 
It is reported that she has 


singer. 
winning and her presence pleasing. 
been engaged for three years by a Boston manager. 

KREUTZER'S MEMORY.—Konradin Kreutzer is to have a 
monument erected to his memory at Meszkirch. Like Rembrandt, 
he was the son of a miller, and was born in his father’s mill, near 
Meszkirch, in 1780. 

WELCOMED WITH ENTHUSIASM.—Caroline Sala, the 
eminent cantatrice, will give eight representations at Montecarlo, 
from January 15 to February 15, 1884. Her career in Paris has 
been of the most successful character, and wherever she now ap- 
pears she is welcomed with enthusiasm. 

DELIBES’ HEROINE.—A young prima-donna named 
Novak is studying the chief role in Delibés’ opera of ‘‘ Lakmé,” 
under the composer’s immediate direction. She will probably be 
selected to create the part in Italy. As the composer's choice 
she ought to earn great success. 

BRUCKMANN’S NEw Music SCHOOL.—Denver, Col., is 
to be congratulated on the fact that Charles Bruckmann has estab- 
lished there a new music school. Bruckmann is known in New 
York not only as a good musician, but also and especially as a 
teacher of unusual ability and as a pianist of fine taste and well- 
developed ‘echnigue. As he has always striven for the cultivation 
of what is highest and noblest in music, we have no doubt that he 
will materially assist in the development of the musical future of 
Denver. 

MISS BEECHER SINGS IN SARATOGA.—Miss Rosalba 
Beecher is at Saratoga, and took part in the recent musical festi- 
val there. She has been singing in the Presbyterian church. A 
complimentary concert has been tendered her, which will take. 
place to-night. 

AN ENGLISH FAVORITE.—Report says that Mme. Marie 
Réze is to be the prima donna of the next Carl Rosa opera sea- 
son. During the past two years this artiste appears to have made 
considerable progress in the affections of the English musical 
public. 

AN EXCELLENT GASPARD.—John Howson has scored 





A FAMILIAR OPERA.—We noticed recently on a pro- | 
Being very familiar 


A FINE BARITONE.—Vincenzo de Pasqualis, who has 


| sung in South American theatres with much success, has been 
| engaged, from September 15 to March next, for the concert tour 
| which Minnie Hauk will undertake in this country during that | 
period. 
should make a success here. 


Pasqualis is a baritone singer of fine vocal qualities, and | 


SARASATE SERENADED.—Sefor Sarasate, the eminent 


He has returned to Pampeluna. 


WAITING FOR LuCK.—Ciampi-Cellaj, a singer not un- 


known here, has now no engagement, according to // 7yrovatore. 


ever-constant nature, must it not necessarily be evanescent? A | Nevertheless he is described in that journal as a young and dis- 


stone will crumble, a color fade ; how much more fleeting is not a t 
tone? Whither has the Mozart pianoforte Sonata fled? Are not 


the first shades of evening already stealing over the Weber | elsewhere. 


inguished baritone, of elegant figure, good vocal method, and who 


has already sung with success in important theatres in Italy and 


He has finished with honor his London engagement; 





| run in London. 





a success in Boston, the local papers being loud in his praise. 
As Gaspard, in ‘‘ The Chimes of Normandy,” his acting is said 
to be very realistic. His voice has somewhat improved. 

PLENTY OF COSTUMES, AT LEAST.—Luciombe Searelle, 
the composer of the comic opera ‘‘ Estrella,” is in New York, 
for the purpose of arranging for the performance of his new 
He has brought with him 300 handsome cos- 
tumes, made by Bianchini, of Paris. The opera is having a good 
‘The Fakir of and ‘‘ The 
Wreck of the Pinafore” are also composed by Mr. Searelle. 


ENGAGED FOR THREE YEARS.—The 


opera in this city. 


Travancore’ 


American tenor, 


| Scovello, whose singing in Italy and London has been favorably 


commented upon, has accepted a three years’ engagement for 
Italian operain Paris. Miss Mary Fielding, of Mr. Daly’s com- 
pany, is a sister of Mr. Scovello. : 

A JoLty Goop FELLow.—P. S. Gilmore remains ever 
the same jolly good fellow. He has a weakness for his band, 
especially believing in its capabilities in the direction of what 
musicians call a prima vista. is continuous work in elevating 
the standard of military bands deserves recognition. 
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“ Parsifal” without Richard Wagner. 


PAUL LINDAU, 


Musi 


By 


lranslated for Tue i Courter by O. F.) 
Bayreutn, July to. 
Are we really invited 


assist at the presentation of a proud work of serene 


” 


OW it was ! 


‘é 

H ti 
art, or are we not rather to be reminded of the painfulness of 
fe and 


Friends, acquaintances, those thinking and those desiring the 


different 


the sad transitoriness of existence? 


serious 
ame thing, have appeared here in sufficient number ; but there is 
this time not the genuine joyfulness that should accompany the 
One feeling pervades all at their meeting, that quells 
He is 


man who built the imposing house on the red hill, the poet in 


reunion 


every over-loud expression of gladness. no more—the 


words and tones at whose beckoning the leading artists of our 


country had hastened hither with enthusiasm and whose bidding 
the friends of art from all countries of culture followed, the crea- 
tor, the organizer and conservator of the whole. There is want- 
ing the fructifying, enlivening and warming breath of the master. 

What 


was mortal of him rests in the quiet garden there, 


Now the house is closed. In 
She only lives to 


‘where his strife found peace.” 
it lives the widow in unapproachable seclusion. 
nurse her grief, and in the deepest mourning for the dead one, 
she sees the only purpose of her existence. Nothing is to soften 
the bitterness of her grief, she refuses every consolation ; she be- 
lieves that she would become guilty of infidelity toward the dead 
one if she would allow herself to be tied by a single link to the 
she cannot bring herself to look into the eyes even of the 
truest and most faithful friends of a former, more happy time. 
Nay, the 


living ; 


of all, her own father, Franz Liszt, she 
In self- 
imposed seclusion from the outer world she lives—if such lone- 


some abandonment (o grief can be called life—in the very house 


in which she has spent the happiest hours, as in a lonely desert. 


noblest friend 


has refused to see ever since that terrible day at Venice. 


There sits the pale hermit, motionless and rigid at the window, 
never takes her eyes from the place where they have bedded what 
was dearest to her, and dreams of that living union with him 
which death has so cruelly destroyed. 

The 
were nearest to him in life 


those also are absent who 


the widow and Wagner’s best friend, 


master has departed from us; 


who was the first to recognize him, who accompanied him on his 
Jast journey to his fina) goa), and who gave him his daughter as 

Is it then to be wondered at that the festival 
brilliancy A 


wife—Franz Liszt. 


lacks the proper melancholy, serious mood pre- 
Kome without the pope still remains the Rome of the 
But Richard Wagner? A 


quiet mourning community from which the father and guide has 


vails 


Coesars what is Bayreuth without 


been torn. And though the sun may send down upon us from 
\ 


» cloudless sky his hottest beams, parch the ground and scorch the 


leaves, for the Bayreuth festival he seems to be extinguished, so 


dark and colorless is it here 


It is true, however, that not all are thus depressed. Up yonder 


on that hill which overlooks the city, in the wooden annex to the 


festival theatre, it is quite pleasant when the cool shades of even- 
ing are spreading over the friendly landscape, and when the out- 


lines of the pretty city in the 


against tie 


light of the setting sun are contrasted 


dark blue ranges of the ** Fichtel”” mountains running 
along in graceful, soft wavy lines 


e sma)) 


The city, too, is rather noisy. 
On v and quickly improvised benches in front of Anger- 
mann’s restaurant the guests are seated in long and densely 


rowde Almost everyone of them bears a more or less re- 


ind 


| rows 
nowned name, as faras drinking is concerned valiant feats 


are accomplished. Nevertheless, it isnot thetruething. Something 


wanting—indeed, everything is wanting 


This is the impression which I received and wrote down before, 


the burning afternoon heat, 1 had taken the road to the 
Kichard Wagner hill. Now, the last sounds have died away, the 
rst performance of ‘* Parsifal’ without Richard Wagner is at an 
end, and now 1 fee) but little capable of writing a report, 1 do 


sot, in the least, wish to deny that 1 am paralyzed by the power- 


ful and overwhelming effect which this performance has had upon 


all the listeners. The impression we have received therefrom is 


even more complete, deep and pure than last year’s. All the 
little unevenesses and imperfections which clung to the first per- 
formances of this peculiarly imposing work of German and 
Christian art are now done away with, and it would require a 


specia! emotional aptitude to indulge in a sober, critical remark 
r that particular 

If I accept the duc 
of the 


me too 


pon thi 


“¥ 
between Aundry and Parsifa/ in the finale 


second act, which, to-day again, as heretofore, seemed to 


roadly spun out and of tiresome length, Parsifal ap- 


peared to me the clearest, the most logically consequent in its 


t and the most sustained work of our 


How wonderfully does the second half of the 


effec powerful and well 


dramatic tone-art. 
first act affect us, how artistic is the progression from the pilgrim- 
age to the castle of the Grail to the solemn unveiling of the holy 


goblet by the suffering king! And of what intoxicating sweet 
sensuousness is the love scene in Alingsor’s magic garden with 
Above everything, however, 


did the last act, with its sombre coloring, 


the lovely, seductive flower girls ! 


affect the listeners this 


time, Never, perhaps, have tears flowed more freely in a theatre 
than here at the touching, truly Biblical simplicity of the foot- 
washing of Parsisel by AKundry and at the Good Friday spell— 


this wordless prayer of thanks which purified nature in perfume 
of flowers and gorgeousness of color sends up to the Redeemer 
at the cross. Wagner here has employed all the means art pos- 
sesses to charm the mind of the receptive spectator and listener ; 
purity of poetry, the most insinuating cuphony of 


the 


simpic 





| 
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music, the harmonious order and grouping of persons, the pic- 
turesque beauty of the environs and of light. 

Indeed, I do not know any stage-work that is of such noble 
picturesque effect as is ‘‘ Parsifal.” What a profusion of beauti- 
ful, impressive pictures! In the very beginning of the first act 
old Gurnemanz, at whose side the two young knights and the 
two pages have settled under a shady tree ; the procession of the 
Knights of the Grail, and the grouping around the table, while 
the sick King, in the midst of the hall, writhes on his couch of 
pain, and the youths are reclining in the most graceful positions 
at the steps of the altar ; and the sportive games of the flower- 
like girls and their amorous teasing of the unspeakably naive 

arsifal—ah ! si jeunesse savait/ And in the last act, the feet- 
washing, the ordaining of Parsifa/, whose feet the repentant sin- 
ner Xundry dries with her hair, while the honest Gurnemanz, 
deeply affected, watches the curious proceedings. All these are 
pictures of such wonderful, irresistible beauty that one might take 
them for a Perugino come to life. 

This particular feature of ‘* Parsifal” explains the special im- 
portance which is attached to the ‘‘silent acting” in this work ; 
and therefore it will seem proper on this occasion to mention, first 
of all, the ‘* supernumeraries,” usually treated with the greatest 
indifference. The representatives of the two esquires, the Misses 
Galfy and Keil, who have little to sing, but have to reflect the 
character of the action by their facial expression, especially, 
however, the bearer of the Holy Grail, Miss Cramer, an artiste of 
the most remarkable grace of movement and expression, deserve 
special praise; for their mute action, scarcely, perhaps, noticed 
by many, added incalculably to the effect of the ensemble. 
Through them the great scenes where the stage is filled with peo- 
ple, received the touch of reality and of agreeable uniformity, 
and nowhere did their acting offend by misplaced obtrusiveness, 
And now since we have begun with the less prominent roles, we 
will here, as in duty bound, mention also Miss Horson, the first 
of the flower-girls, whose cleag and fresh soprano voice covered 
the amorous coquetry of her sisters like a flood of sunshine. 

The important solo parts were filled this time by the same art- 
ists as last year, with the exception of A7vingsor, whom Herr 
Fuchs sang in the place of Mr. Hill; and, it must be said, with 
more pronounced character and more favorable voice-compass. 

Scaria again was the excellent Gurnemanz, and among all his 
excellent performances I like this one best ; Amalia Materna was, 
if possible, even more perfect. She was still more weird as the 
sinning messenger of the Grail, still more seductive in the en- 
Winkelmann, 
as Parsifal, especially in the last act, has penetrated deeper 
into the character of the ‘‘ Knowing One,” while as “ pure fool” 
[ could imagine him to be still more truthful. 


chanted garden, still more touching as penitent. 


also, 


Reichmann’s organ 
seems to me to be somewhat too soft for the part of Am/ortas ; 
more bitter and _ irreconcilable 
The performances of the orchestra under Conductor 
Levi were again imposing. The bells this time were well in tune, 
but they again had a disagreeable peculiarity—they sounded like 
anything you please except bells. | Masterly was the arrangement 


the deadly pain should find a 


expression. 


of the scenic apparatus by Brandt. By simplifying and shorten- 
ing the moving scenery in the first act and by the introduction of 
the same in the third act, complete unison between the doings on 
the stage and the musical accompaniment to the same in the 
mysterious abyss was gained. Everything coincided, nothing 
failed. The electric light worked excellently ; in short, it was in 
reality a most remarkable performance. 

All these artists who participated in the performance of this 
work, above all others, with a special feeling of reverence, as if 
they were thus becoming executors of the master’s last will, may 
therefore with justifiable pride testify for themselves that they 
have done their very best, and have exercised their full powers to 
impress on the understanding of the piously attentive listeners 
Richard Wagner's swan song in its purity. The work thus had a 
deeply touching, elevating, and at the same time saddening effect. 
Yes, for, although the people here pretend to 
believe that the festival playhouse, the most worthy and perhaps 


also saddening ; 


for years to come the only conceivable place of representation for 
‘* Parsifal,” may be preserved to German art, in many of them 
there seems to arise a strong doubt of the possibility of the fulfill- 
ment of this justifiable wish. Let us hope that the believers may 
be in the right and the doubters be silenced, Yes, let us hope 


it! But in truth—to hope and abide. 


The Coming Operatic Season. 

HERE is now a certain quantum of definite news 
concerning the fersonnel of the two opera troupes which 

will be managed by Colonel Mapleson and Mr. Abbey next sea- 
son. The former rubicund manager, after his tiff with Mr. Gye, 
seems to have gained renewed energy and to have decided to out- 
strip his newly-fledged competitor for operatic managerial honors— 
if possible. The engagements entered into by Colonel Mapieson 
are with Mme. Patti, Mme. Gerster and Mme. Pappenheim, and 
other sopranos of less note. The chief contralto has yet to be ob- 
tained, as Mme. Tremelli still refuses to cross the sea and make 
her appearance in this country. A new tenor, Signor Bertini, has 
been captured by the Colonel. He has been singing in Vienna 
recently with Gerster, who recommended the Colonel to engage 
him. The chief baritone of the St. Petersburg Opera House, 
Signor Vaselli, as well as Signor Galassi and Signor Paldelli, a fine 
buffo artist, has been secured. Mr. Mapleson made desperate efforts 
to get Signor Tamagno, the celebrated tenor, but the engagement 
is out of the question now, as he has signed a contract with the 
directors of the La Scala Theatre, Milan, and will be paid at the 
rate of $1,000 per night. The first oboe player of Arditi’s 











band will be Mr. Castegnier, the principal oboist of Covent 
Garden and the London Philharmonic concerts. Signora 
Sacconi will be the harpist. Both Signor Arditi and Colonel 
Mapleson are still traveling about in search of artists for minor 
roles. Mme. Patti is to receive $5,000 per night ; Mme. Gerster 
$2,000. As yet the Colonel's troupe is weak in tenors; he 
really has not one of any renown. He can now no more get 
Masini then Tamagno, for Masini is a great favorite in Madrid, 
and is under an engagement to appear at the chief theatre there 
for four years (two of them expired) at a salary of only $6,000 a 
per month. Abbey offered him some $17,000 per month. Cam- 
panini and Stagno are bound to Abbey. Whom will Colonel 
Mapleson procure? There are but few to choose from—Tamber- 
lik (is too old), Gayarre (engaged), Lazzarine! Mierzwinski (a 
failure here comparatively), Prevost (the same), Petrovich, Aram- 
buro, Remcio, Nandin, &c. We are afraid this will be the 
weak spot in the Colonel's troupe. The season at the Academy 
will begin October 22, the date Mme. Patti will set sail from 
Liverpool. She will make her first appearance at the Academy 
on November g. 

By-the-by, of the new London opera-house, on the Thames 
Embankment, reports say that it is to be completed at a cost of 
$300,000. The roof must be in place by the end of next Novem- 
ber, according to the terms of the builder’s contract, and the en- 
tire building is to be ready for opening on May 6, 1884. Three 
months of Italian opera will open this new establishment, fol- 
lowed by two months of French grand opera, then two months of 
German opera, and lastly, two months of promenade concerts. 
Among the subscribers names are those of the Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of Edinburgh and Alfred de Rothschild. 

Mr. Abbey’s troupe has been partially given before in THE 
MusiIcaL Courier, and it may be here said that it is practically 
complete, all the engagements having been made, except those to 
personate the minor roles, with perhaps some miscellaneous in- 
strumentalists, &c. Mme. Nilsson, Mme. Sembrich, Mme. Sofia 
Scalchi, Mme. Lablache, Signori Campanini, Del Puente, Nova- 
ra, Kaselmann, Stagno and others form part and parcel of Mr. 
Abbey's company. It is said that but for a tendency to slightly 
procrastinate, Mr. Abbey might have secured either Masini or Ta- 
magno in place of Stagno. The failure to engage them was not 
from a lack of money, but experience. Signor Masini was offered 
the gorgeous sum of $100,000 (500,000 francs) for six months, 
while Tamagno was offered $90,000 for the same period. Both 
thought over it fora night and declined. Happy men! Alhto- 
gether the operatic season now approaching will be a remarkable 
one in this city’s annals, and those who can afford to pay the 
necessary sum demanded for seats will doubtless be satisfied with 
the performances offered by both managers. Competition is al- 
ways excellent. 

Other operatic rumors are that Mr. Abbey is negotiating to join 
Colonel Mapleson in the management of the grand new opera-house, 
which the Colonel is building on the Thames Embankment, and 
which, as was said above, is to be opened next year. If this co- 
alition becomes an accomplished fact, Mr. Gye wil] have the most 
determined opposition that he has ever had to contend against. 

Furthermore, and what is of greater interest to us New Yorkers, 
it is reported that Herr Richter is endeavoring to arrange with 
Mr. Abbey for a season of German opera at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York for the winter of 1884. Musicians 
and connoisseurs will regard this as the best news of all, and will 
look forward to the event with the greatest possible interest. 
Wagner's operas will, no doubt, find a place in the repertoire 
chosen by Herr Richter. 

It is not probable that D'’Oyley Carte will return here this win- 
ter, but James C. Duff, the young manager who brought ‘‘ Pina- 
fore” from England and produced it at the Standard Theatre, 
will enter the field of ‘‘light opera.” He intends to gather to- 
gether an excellent company of singers and actors, and proposes 
to give, the approaching season in this city and elsewhere, repre- 
sentations of a nature similar to those of the Opéra Comique, 
Paris. These representations wil) be as perfect as possible, 
not only with regard to the performing artists, but also with re- 
gard to the scenery, costumes, orchestra and ballet. He has 
already engaged his chief vocalists, among them being Emma 
Juch, Marie Conrow, Sara Barton (a contralto who has had a suc- 
cessful Italian career at La Scala, Milan, and was subsequently 
under the management of Max Strakosch here), George Sweet, 
Enrico Campobello, J. H. Ryley and others. The leading tenor 
is yet unengaged, All Mr. Duff's artists are able to sing in 
both Italian and English. 
“‘ Faust,” ‘‘ Mignon,” ‘‘ Heart and Hand,” *‘ Patience,” 


Mr. Duff's répertoire will embrace 
**La 
Mascotte,” and Délibes’ new opera ‘‘ Lakme,” which will be pro- 
duced for the first timein America. All the operas are to be sung 
in English except ‘‘ Faust” and ‘‘Mignon,” and the ballet will be 
introduced into each one. Some singers who have hitherto only 
appeared on the concert stage in this city have been engaged by 
Mr. Duff. A preliminary season at Daly’s Theatre will begin 
about the 20th inst., the opera being ‘‘ Heart and Hand.” The 
regular season will begin on September 24 at Hamlin’s Grand 
Opera House, Chicago. 

The season at the Thalia, Casino, Cosmopolitan and other the- 
atres promises to be interesting. | New operas are to be the order 
of the day, distributed between splendid revivals of better known 
and favorite works. Therefore, it may be predicted, that New 
York will not lack for grand and light opera representations the 


coming fall and winter. 





...+Cecilia Varesi has gone to Dresden for a short time 


only, not to establish herself there, as was reported recently by 
some journals. 
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Hans Balatka. 
HE first page portrait this week is that of Hans 
Balatka, about whom the following sketch is gathered from 
the Chicago World: 

Professor Hans Balatka, one of Chicago’s oldest and most re- 
spected musical conductors and one who has done more to de- 
velop the musical taste of the Northwest than he has received 
credit for, was born in the village of Hoffnungsthal, in Moravia, 
Austria, March 5, 1827, his parents being well-to-do. When a 
very small boy he became a choir boy in the great Olmiitz Cathe- 
dral. This is the way in which Mr. Balatka received his first in- 
structions in music, languages and sciences. He was sent to 
Vienria when he was sixteen years of age to finish his studies, his 
parents wishing to make a lawyer of him. He continued his mu- 
sical studies in Vienna under such distinguished musicians as 
Proct and Sechter. 

A year later, or when he was only seventeen years of age, he 
was chosen director of the Academa choir at Vienna, and gave 
several public concerts soon after, which were received with un- 
stinted praise by the musical people of that city. After teaching, 
studying and directing until he was twenty-one, he determined to 
come to this country. He did so, arriving in New York in June, 
1849. After looking around for a year, he decided that Milwau- 
kee was the town for him, and settled there in 1850, That same 
year he organized the Milwaukee Musical Society, which grew to 
be one of the most famous organizations of the kind in the coun- 
try. Many important symphonies were produced, besides some of 
the best works of Mozart and Wagner. 
miliar high-class operas were produced. 


Several of the now fa- 


He made his home in Milwaukee until 1860,when he was sought 
out by the leading musicians of Chicago to produce Mozart's Re- 
quiem Mass,and the result of its presentation in Chicago under his 
leadership was to cause him to yield to the solicitations of Chicago 
musicians that he made this city his home. He at once removed 
there, and began the organization of musical societies, both Eng- 
lish and German. The Philharmonic Society, the Musical Union, 
the Liederkranz, and the Orpheus were all under Mr. Balatka’s 
direction ; and while he has given nearly every year series of sym- 
phony concerts and oratorios, he has produced, with the aid of the 
Freischiitz” and ‘‘ Stradella,” and 
and with the Liederkranz ‘* Masaniello” and ‘* Merry Wives of 
Windsor.” In 1869, with Parepa Rosa, he produced the ‘‘ Crea- 
tion,” Parepa bringing to Chicago the 


German Minnerchor, ‘‘ Der 


leading artists, and 
Balatka furnishing the orchestration and chorus work and acting 
as director. Upto that date this was the most ambitious event 
in sacred music in this city. 

In 1870, Mr. Balatka gave Chicago the ‘‘ Messiah” and the 
** Creation” in the same manner with Christine Nilsson, and in 
the same year the hundredth anniversary of Beethoven's birthday 
was celebrated there by Mr. Balatka and the musical coterie 
which he led, in a quiet, though grand way, by the production 
of many of Beethoven's master works, including the Ninth Sym- 
phony. He has composed several concertos, and in 1856 his 
composition, entitled ‘‘ The Power of Song,” took the prize of- 
fered by the Siingerbund that year. 


Philadelphia Correspondence. 
PHILADELPHIA, August 13. 
HE musical season of 1883 and 1884, if one can 
judge by the announcement of our principal societies, will be 
very brilliant and will again place Philadelphia in the foremost 
ranks of the artistic world. 

The fine«oncerts given last season by the Philadelphia Musical 
Association, the Cecilian and also by the Germania Orchestra had 
much to do with this happy result, and these societies can con- 
gratulate themselves in having done much toward the advance- 
ment of musical taste in the City of Brotherly Love. Charles M. 
Schmitz and W. W. Gilchrist, the leaders of the musical festival, 
are preparing to bring together their fine chorus, and will begin 
next month the rehearsals. 

The Cecilian, under the able leadership of Michael Cross, as 
is customary with this society, will give the ‘‘ Messiah” at Christ- 
mas and hope thereby to renew the success with which the ora- 


torio always meets. Haydn's ‘‘ Seasons”’ will be given in Janu- 
ary, and will doubtless prove a great attraction, as it has not been 
heard for many years in this country. 

The Germania Orchestra has elected Charles M. Schmitz suc- 
cessor to W. Stoll, Jr., their former leader. This society may 
indeed call itself fortunate to count among its members two mu- 
sicians of such recognized worth as Messrs. Stol] and Schmitz, 
both having shown what they were capable of as leaders—Mr. 
Stoll as conductor of the Germania for the last three years ; Mr. 
Schmitz as leader of the same society before Mr. Stoll and again 
as conductor of the fine orchestra which did such admirable work 
at the musical festival of last spring. The Germania will, as 
usual, give its weekly rehearsals at the Academy of Fine Arts, 
and will probably also be heard at the Academy of Music in four 
grand symphony concerts, which, owing to the number of sub- 
scriptions already received, promises to be very successful. 

The Thomas Orchestra will also give several concerts which, in 
all likelihood, will take place at the Academy of Music. 

Abbey’s Opera Company wil) come to Philadelphia during the 
winter, and its performances will be given at the Chestnut Street 
Opera House. Up to the present time nothing definite has been 
heard concerning Mapleson, 

T. B. Pugh, who for several years has managed a series of con- 
certs and lectures known as the Star Course, has given up this en- 
terprise. It will prove a great loss to that portion of the public 
who, not going to the opera, and finding at these concerts an op- 





portunity of hearing the principal stars of the different opera 
companies, liberally patronized these entertainments. 

Levy, the cornet player, has been performing every afternoon 
through the summer at Belmont Mansion in Fairmount Park, and 
in the evening at the Maennerchor Garden. These concerts have 
met with great success. 

A grand concert will be given at the Academy of Music on Sat- 
urday, October 6, It will be one of a series of entertainments 
given to commemorate the bi-centennial of the foundation of Ger- 
mantown. This concert, which will be under the patronage of 
the Germans of our city, promises to be one of the musical events 
of this season. The programme will be forwarded to THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER as soon as completed. J. ViENNorT. 





St. Paul Correspondence. 
Sr. Pau, Minn., August 6. 
HE only musical event worthy of mention that 
has transpired here since the Thomas festival which oc- 
curred in May last was the Chicago Ideal Opera Company en- 
gagement, who played a very successful season of four nights and 
matinee August I, 2, 3 and 4, presenting the operas ‘‘ Jolanthe,”’ 
‘“*The Sorcerer,” ‘‘ Patience” (‘‘ lolanthe”’ for matinee), and 
‘* Pinafore” in the order named. On Friday, 3d, the role of 
Patience was rendered in a very satisfactory manner by Miss Etta 
Hawkins, of St. Paul, who was engaged for that occasion, and 
the little lady was the recipient of frequent and hearty applause. 
Signor Jannotta, our leading vocalist, after an absence of severa 
weeks at the lake resorts in this vicinity, has returned home. 
During his absence the Signor, assisted by St. Paul’s best musical 
talent, has been doing concert work, and his entertainments were 
very popular. 
The congregation of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, in Minne- 


’ 


apolis, at the Sunday morning service of August 5, were treated 
to an unusually fine rendering of Dank’s ‘‘ Not Ashamed of 
Christ,” by Mrs. Jessie Bartlett Davis, of the Chicago Ideal Opera 
Company, who are to play a week’s engagement in that city, 
commencing August 6. W. S. SHERIDAN. 


HOME NEWS. 


> 








——*“ Prince Methusalem ™ still remains the attraction at 
the Casino. 

——Miss Emma E\sner, of the Hess Opera Company, has 
had some success in Milwaukee. 

A calls S. G. 
Pratt's opera ‘‘Zenobia” ‘‘ Tembia.” Poor Mr. Pratt ! 


most untrustworthy contemporary 
—Mme. Sinico is organizing a company for Canada. 
She will commence her tour in a week or so in Montreal. 
——Mrs. E. Aline Osgood is spending the summer at 
Williamsville, Vt. 


merous. 


Her engagements for next season are nu- 





Kar) Formes, Signor Brignoli and Mme. Fiozzi will 


appear at Mme. Sinico’s concert at the Academy of Music, Mon- 
treal, on the 27th inst. 





J. C. Duff has engaged Miss Louise Paullin to play 
the partof Josepha in the forthcoming production of 
Hand” at Daly’s Theatre. 


‘* Heart and 


——Dr. H. R. Palmer, the noted convention leader, has 
been called to conduct a four days music festival at Gardner, 


Mass., which will begin on the 27th inst. 





Emma Thursby will not go to Europe this summer, 
but will sing here under the management of Maurice Strakosch, 
who is expected to sail from Europe on Saturday. 

Last week at Oakland Garden, Boston, Mark Wolf's 
new musical comedy, entitled ‘‘ Bijou ; or, Our Company,” was 
produced, It was sung by Corinne and her 





* Merrie Makers.” 





Koster & Bial’s concert hall is undergoing extensive 
alterations and improvements, and will be reopened on Saturday, 
September 1. 
stage. 


Mr. Mazzanowich will paint a garden scene for the 





Jerome Hopkins is now in Newburgh, N. Y., where 
he is giving lectures, piano and organ recitals. 
get up a musical festival there before he leaves. 


He intends to 
Mr. Hopkins 
works hard enough. 

——J. C. Duff's company is rehearsing ‘“ Heart and 
*{and” at Daly's Theatre. At the Standard, Ernest Meyer, the 
musical director, is drilling a good-sized chorus in the music of 
Sims and Clay’s ‘‘ Merry Duchess.” 

——Mlle. Marie Aimée, Mlle. Angéle, and the remainder 
of Maurice Grau’s French Opera Bouffe Company will sail from 
Havre on next Saturday by the steamer Normandie. Their sea- 
son will begin on September 10 at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. 





Richard Barker, stage manager of the Opera Comique 
in London, is on his voyage here to direct the rehearsals of ‘* The 
Merry Duchess,” which will be produced at the Standard Theatre, 
under Messrs. Brooks & Dickson’s management, about the 3d of 
September, 

——Miss Marie Conron, Miss Louise Paullin, Miss Rosa 
Cook, J. H. Ryley, Wallace Macreery and George Sweet will be 
the principal members of the cast of ‘‘ Heart and Hand,” which 
is to be revived at Daly's Theatre about August 23. A Hunga- 
rian ballet, elaborate costumes and new scenery are promised. 
Nahan Franko, now directing the music at Kensing- 





ton Hotel, Saratoga, recently celebrated his twenty-second birth- 
day there, and was offered a serenade by his musical brethren, 











numbering about twenty. <A pretty uproarious time was had by 
all. 

——The opening burlesque to be given by the San Fran- 
cisco Minstrels will be called ‘* Her Majesty’s Opera Company.” 


A comic opera, “ Cymbria,” will be produced at the 





Bijou Theatre, Boston, very soon after the opening of its next 


season. 





A new opera troupe, with Miss Lizzie H. Quentin at 
the head, appeared last week in St. Louis, in the opera ‘‘ Le 
Tyrolean.” 


cs 


At Richfield Springs are summering the following 
Mrs. Luther, Mrs. Hines, Miss Walters and Theo. Toedt 
and Mr. Brayar. 





artists : 


——At the Fifth Avenue Theatre, September 10, the 
French Opera Bouffe Company's performances will be inaugurated 
by Aimée and Angéle. 





John A. McCaull is on the lookout in Europe for a 


tenor and soprano, who will complete the fersonne/ of his troupe 
for the coming season. 





The Newport Opera House has been engaged for 
Thursday, October 11, for a concert by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, under George Henschel’s direction. 





The Ideal Opera Company will begin its season in 
Boston at the Globe Theatre, but previous to that they will do a 
fortnight in New England during the first weeks of October. A 
novelty will be brought out for the first time in this city. 


——Saturday last brought to a close the summer season 
of comic opera atthe Boston Museum. The attraction offered 
was the ‘Chimes of Normandy,” the cast of which included 
Ham, 


Messrs. Carleton, Howson, Wilson, Hampshire and and 


Misses Jansen, Dingeon and Dayne. 
Henry E. Abbey 1s in London devoting his whole 
energy to the preparations for Miss Mary Anderson's season at 


the Lyceum Theatre and for Mr. Henry Irving’s season in this 
Hlis operatic affairs are left entirely to Grau and Cople- 





country. 
ston. Mr, Abbey will sail for America on September 16. 

——The Campanari Concert Company will this season in- 
clude the following-named artists: Signor Leandro Campanari, 
violin virtuoso; Mrs. Leandro Campanari (#¢e Persis Bell), so- 
prano; Miss Alta Pease, contralto; Miss Henrietta Maurer, 
pianiste, and Ernst Jonas, ‘cello soloist. It is under the manage- 
ment of F. G. Child. 

-—QOver five thousand persons were present at the Swiss 
National Festival, which was opened on Sunday at Schuetzen 
Park, Philadelphia. The principal feature was the reception of 
the visiting singing and beneficial societies, among the number 
the Helvetienne French-Swiss Singing Society of New York. The 
festival continued on Monday also. 

——The Standard Theatre will be opened on September 3 
with Frederic Clay and George R. Sims’s comic opera, ‘* The 
There is a race scene in this piece exceedingly 
nove) in its musical effect. The Standard Theatre is still in the 
hands of the workmen. The interior of the house has been 
skillfully altered and redecorated, and the exterior is being painted 
and gilded. 

A new 


Merry Duchess.” 





“ Manetta,” composed by A. G. 
Robyn, a well-known and excellent musician of St. Louis, will 
The li- 


in St. 


opera, 


follow Ford’s Opera Company at Uhrig’s, that city. 
bretto is by Mrs. H. D. known 
Louis literary circles, Miss Fritch, Mr. Lang and Mr, Handel 


will be in the cast and several of Mr. 


Pittman, also well 


Ford’s chorus, who do not 
go to Louisville. 

The summer-night concerts given by Theo. Thomas 
closed last Saturday in Chicago. 
Thirty-five concerts have been given, five matinees, four com- 
posers’ nights, five symphony nights, six request nights and one 
ball-room night. |The attendance has been very large, the aver- 





The season began July 9. 


age being over 3,000, while 5,000 have formed the audience on 
some specia) evenings. The composers’ nights have been de 
voted to Beethoven, Schubert and Wagner. 


FOREIGN 


.A Philharmonic Society has been formed in Seville. 


NOTES. 


will be revived at the 
House in Frankfort-on-the-Main in magnificent style. 


....Weber’s opera of “ Oberon” 
Opera 

....Mme. Albani has in her drawing room in the Boltons, 
South Kensington, a portrait of President Arthur, with a per- 
sonal and complimentary dedication. 

.... The comic opera, ‘“‘ Rip Van Winkle,” has reached its 
two hundredth and fiftieth performance at Mr. Henderson's 
pretty theatre in Panton street, London. 

....The Star Music Hall in Sunderland, England, was 
burned on Saturday night, the 11th. 
formance was in progress, The audience 
caped. 


It took fire while the per- 
f 1,300 persons es- 


...»Peter Benoit’s “ Lucifer” is to be produced at La 
Milan, in October next. A committee has been formed 
with a view to presenting the Duke of Campo Felice with the com- 
poser’s bust in bronze as a mark of gratitude for the interest he 
has always taken in all Belgian artists, and in Benoit particularly. 

....The Philharmonic Society of London, having dis- 
pensed with Mr. Cusins’ services as conductor, will next season 
have a different conductor for each concert, The idea has the 
merit of novelty, but there is little risk in predicting that it will 


Scala, 
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be at the expense of good effect in the ensemble playing by the 













orchestra 

Boito’s ‘‘ Mefistofele” is to be given at the Teatro 
Colon, Buenos Ayres 

The Réunion Chorale of Schaarbeck carried off the 
first prize at the recent Orpheonic competition held at Amsterdam. 

The artists singing in opera at the Social Theatre, 
Udine, are Torsella, Pantaleoni, Papeochi, Figner and Castel- 
Mary 

‘The Three Beggars” is the title of a new comic 
opera, by V. Dunn and E. Belleville, recently given as a ‘‘ cos- 





ademy of Music. 


Gioconda” has evidently made a 


It was repeated several times with 


tume piece” at the Royal Acz 






) li'e ‘ 
.Ponchielli's “ La 
good impression in London. 


uniform success at the Covent Garden Theatre. 








Oreste the Italian conductor, has been en- 
gaged by Impresario Merelli for opera representations in Copen- 


simboni, 





hagen, Berlin and Vienna (Imperial Opera House). 





.Covent Garden Theatre is again given over to the 






Gwyllim Crowe having determined to give a 
commencing early this month. 


carpenters, A. 
pr 






ymenade concert season there, 

.At Wiirzburg, a committee has been formed to raise 
funds throughout Germany to defray the expenses of a monument 
which is to be erected tothe Minnesinger Walther von der Vogel- 







weide. 





‘ The British Patrol,” 





a descriptive allegro, by George 





Asch, and a sequel to the popular ‘‘ Turkish Patrol,” has been 
recently performed at the Crystal Palace and the Fisheries Exhi- 






bition with great success. 
little 
‘*G, Sarsi, musicista del secolo XVIII, 


An interesting work by Signor Pasolini Zanelli, 
” has just been pub- 


most remarkable 


called 
Sarti was one of the dramatic 


posers of the eighteenth century, and to his personal renown added 


lished. com- 


that of being the master of Cherubini, who was warmly attached 


to him 


-It is unnecessary to criticise an Italian opera called 
“‘La Regina di Scozia,” which was produced at the Folies 
Dramatiques Theatre the other week. ‘The words and music are 
both by Mrs. M. F. Stuart Stresa, the subject, of course, being 
Mary Queen of Scots. The work is amateurish in character, and 
the statement that it was well received at Turin and Milan excites 
some surprise, A very efficient company interpreted the opera, 
and the conductor, Signor Furlotti, is evidently a man of talent.— 
Musical Standard. 

.A new oféra bouffe, “Virginia and-Paul,” by Ste- 
phens and Solomon, was recently brought out at the Gaiety 
Theatre, not altogether successfully. The libretto is a satire 
on one of the follies of the day, and to this Mr. Solomon has 
written music, which, if not original, is in parts decidedly pretty. 
Although the adverse verdict of the audience was not wholly un- 
deserved, many much worse pieces have been more favorably 
received.—Musical Standard. 

-On August 18 and 19, at Marseilles, there will be an 
International Concourse of Philharmonic Societies, fanfares and 
choral societies, for the benefit of the poor. The chief prize 
will be 1,000 francs, besides which there are fifteen other prizes 
For the best sight- 





of various sums, divided into five categories. 
reader the prize is 500 francs. 


. The fifth annual festival of the Church Sunday Schools’ 
Choir was held at the Crystal Palace on July 21st. About 100 
schools within the metropolitan area belong to the organization, 
which is connected with the Church of England Sunday-School 
Institute. 


.Some journals of Lisbon and Oporto, Spain, say that 
Impresario Molina is corresponding with Patti and Nicolini, con- 
cerning a series of representations in Madrid, Oporto and Lisbon, 
in which he wishes them to take part. Such news seems ridicu- 
lous to us, who expect that she will be here in October. 

. Two new operas are spoken of in foreign journals— 


‘‘Salambo,” by Nicolo Massa, and ‘‘ Edmea,” by Giuseppe 
Anteri de Cristofano. 
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-Benacchio’s opera ‘‘Ettore Fieramosca,” has met 
with a favorable reception at Padova. The composer was pre- 
sented with a large laurel crown. 

. The representation of ‘“‘ Don Giovanni” at the Kroll 
Theatre, Berlin, attracted so many persons that a large number 
had to be turned away from the doors. 

.Ponchielli’s “ Gioconda” will be the novelty and at- 
traction at the San Carlo Theatre, Lisbon, the coming season. 
Gayarre, the tenor, has been engaged to sing there soon, 

.-The manager of the Grand Lyceum Theatre, Barce- 
lona, Spain, Alberto Bernio, has already formed his Italian com- 
pany for the ensuing season, which will open October 27. 

. Herr Pollini has offered Wagner’s widow the sum of 
” which, 


The reason of her refusal does not 


1,000,000 marks for the exclusive rights of ‘‘ Parsifal, 
however, she has declined. 
transpire. 

-General Daudenart, Commander of the Military Col- 
lege, Brussels, has completed a new musical composition with the 
curious title ‘‘ The Pest-Stricken Animals.” This piece has been 
already executed with much success at Liege. 

.. The lawsuit between the prima donna, Alice Urban, 
and the Cavalier Chirarella, proprietor of the Politeama, of 


Genoa, has been decided by the courts in favor of the former, 
who has to pay 1,500 francs, plus interest and costs. 


....Liverpool musical circles are all at sea, because of the 
Charles 
Halle’s salary as conductor is said to be $3,000, while Sir Julius 
Benedict only received $1,500 when he occupied the position. 
The chorus attached to the society has been badly treated. 


new management of the Philharmonic Society there. 


.- At the recent examinations at the Milan Conservatory 
of Music a finishing pupil, named Puccini, had performed a 
Other 


Ponzi- 


‘*Capriccio” for orchestra, which was very successful. 
works by pupils mentioned with praise is a by 
“Cantata 


** Gloria ” 
lacqua, a ‘‘ Concerto” for trumpet by Algier and a 
by Bertini. 





Professional Cards. 


chestration. 
correspondence. 


F. L. BECKER, 
Artistic Piano Tuning, References; S, B. Mills, 
Richard Arnold, W. F. Pecher, Edward Schuberth. § OUIS BL 
Address: 213 E. 57th Street, New York. Solo Violoncello. 
H. W. NICHOLL 


Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre 
paring and editing them for publication, Also proofs 
accurately read for composers and publishers. Les- 


Tenor, 


FREDE RIC ( GRAN 
Teacher of Piano, 
Lessons in 


Address, care Hershey Music Hall, hicago, 


East 14th Street, New York. 
FREDERICK W. 


Oratorio and Concerts. 


C. F. DANIELS, 
Composer, Pianist and Organist. 
and MSS, revised for publication. 


IT GL EASON, 
yee and Or- 


Organ, 
Theory g'ven by 


Musical 
New York City. 


EDMUND NEUPERT, 


UMENBERG, 
Piano Virtuoso. 


Address Musica Courier, 2 
and Musicale engagements. 


25 


J AM ESON, forte playing. Address 


Address at GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, ged Street and Fourth Avenue, 


Open for Concert, Chamber Music 
Instruction given to 


advanced pupils in the higher branches of piano- 


ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Donna Soprano. 


MLLE. 

Prima Concert and Oratorio. 
Season of 1884-85 in Europe. Address Geo. W. 
Cosy, 23 East r4th Street; 137 West 
49th Street, New York. 


JUL 1US BE REG HY, 


Basso. 


Pupils received 


or residence, 


Open for engagements for Concerts, 
Opera and Oratorios, Open for Church engagements 


Steinway Hall. | during summer. Address Musicar Courier. 





sons in harmony given by mail. 
Address office of the Musica ¢ 


Street, New York 


Care of Wm. A. Pond & Co., 25 Union Square. 
MME. CAPPIANI 


Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Oratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 


)URIER, 25 East 14th 





‘ 
CxAD CAPPA. 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 

25 Union Square, 1 New Bi ork. 


HERMANN O.C. KORTHEUVER, 
Pianist and Piano Teacher, 146 Atlantic Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Steinway Hall. 


GONZALO NUNEZ, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 


\y Aneme ~ BY A PIANO SALESMAN, 

position in large warerooms (manufacturers’ 
preferred); fully competent to take entire chargeg 
can show off Pianos, and furnish reference for 
character and capability. Address X. L. Y., 
Musicat Courier, 


care of 





\ 7 ANTED—A FIRST-CLASS PIANO SALES- 
_ Man, with thorough knowledge of Sheet 
Music and small goods business, wants to make a 


change; has had 12 years’ experience; best of re- 
ferences given ; only well established ’houses need 
address ““ENERGY,” care of Musicat Courter, 


25 East tath Street, New York. 


MISS ELLA WA LILAC ~E, ing and Finishing for the Stage, 
Pr ma Donna Soprano, Open for engagements No, 208 Second ave., near 13th st., N. Y. City. 
for Comic Opera, Concerts, &c. Address communi- | - —_—— 
ms to ¢ ARL STRAKOSCH, Everett House, LYONS MUSICAL ACADEMY 
Roar We ‘ NS I : AL ACs “I 
Lyons, N, Y. (founded 1854). Daily lessons, 
‘Cc PERT TCC Noted for furnishing excellent teachers. Imparts best 
MISS BERTA RIC( I, modern fe nig yue and artistic execution. Address 
Prima Dona Mezzo-Soprano, Open for engage- - iH. SuHerwoop, M. A., Principal. 
ments, Concert and Opera, Address communications = 
to Cart Srrakoscn, Everett House, New York O1 TO I HAC KH, 
; rarrm © Corcpr Address Professor of Pianoforte, Grand Conser- 
MISS ANNIE E. BEERE, vatory of Music, 46 W. Twenty-third treet OF, 
Concert Contralto, Address Musica Courier | Augustus Baus & Co.'s Piano Rooms, 26 W. Twenty- 
Office E. 14th Strect, New York third Street, New York: 





J. DE ZIELINSKI, 








Steinway Hail. 


vOG tT CONSERVA’ ORY or MUSIC, 


No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 





$5 to $20 
$724 





per a at home. 
Address Stinson & Co, 


rth $5 free. 


faine 


Samples w et 
, Portland 


EEK, $12aday at home easily made. Costly 
pate by a Address Truk & Co. 


» Augusta, Maine 


MAX TREUMANN, MISS LETITIA LOUISE FRITCH, 
Baritone, Concert and Oratorio Singer Vocal and Pianist. Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Soprano. Address Musica Courier, 25 East 14th $66 ? a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
Piano Teacher, 164 East 7oth st., N. Y. City. No. 691 Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich. | Street, New York. free. Address H. HALLetr& Co., Portland, Maine. 
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There is no art so diverse in its application, or so prolific 
in its results, as the art of printing. 


Bad printing is an abuse of art. It condemns the printer 
and works injury to him who accepts it. 


Lockwood « Press « team Printing Establishment, 


—HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Proprietor.— 


74 DUANE ST., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 








seer dieneyaeaeentetteat©> The undersigned will also produce, in miniazure or enlarged form, by the best process yet di 


ADELAIDE ExuiBITION, 1881—Two Special First and two First Degrees of Merit, 


Cincinnati InpustTRIAL Exposition, 1882—Highest Award, 
New Zeacanp INTERNATIONAL ExuipitTion, 1882—One Gold and three Silver 


oe 








The Lockwood Press is note for its first- 
Circulars, Catalogues or 
Estimates furnished for good work, from a small circular to the finest 


g 

2 bed 

. » 

ft 

= ’ t 

Jf rua z —+* AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. -*«-— 

2 > oO $ Panis Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor, 

: ¥ = Sypney InrerNaTIONAL Exuipition, 1879-1880—First and Special Degree of two Gold and two Silver Medals, 

oe = Merit; also Second Degree of Me rit. Cincinnati InpustriaL Exposition, 1881—Highest Award. 
le . = Meceourne InrerNnaTIONAL Exuipition, 1880-1881:—Four First Orders of Merit, 

ig oon z two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 

pd “\ = ArLanta INTERNATIONAL CoTrron Exposition, 1881~Highest Avvard. Medals, Highest Awards. 

le 4 > 
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prt s ¢.. Won 

ay fost OFT E CATALOGUE PRINTING é SPECIALTY, 

= . © I ni rssnsnitinsompainctminn thst cic ctlasg anacceea cote cas eS 

: > 2 

po -\“~ é : 
= ev 5K J HE mportance of fine work in the printing of catalogues, pamphlets, &c,,cannot be too highly estimated. The character of a firm is always gauged by its 
2 at : preducts, and a house that sends out ill-printed catalogues or other advertisements of its business secures a reputation for cheapening its work. A little—very 
be / 4 oy - littke—more money than is charged for poor work will pay for a well printed catalogue, artistic in all of its details. 

£ AN . f = class typographical work. Its presses are adapted to the finest class of work, and it has all the appointments of a fully equipped office, 

= wy \) = Books accurately translated and printed in English, French, German, Spanish or Portuguese. 

ae 42 catalogue or book. 

= . a LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP, 

¢ —T* f ‘2 

1) 


an ordinary proof-sheet being all that is necessary for their production. 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, PublisPer and Printer, No. 74 Duane St. New York, U.S.A. 


scovered, electrotype plates of wood-cuts, price-lists, catalogues, &c., iisesra SETLTE TE TS AE SESESE 
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For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country, 





enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


also in Europe. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. 


FERRARE, 


S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, 


Mr. N. W. GOULD, 
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Te OUD 1 simond VE ARTIN GCUIT ARS THE OL on 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
wae> NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER | HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. @@ 





They 


| Mr, N, J. LEPKOWSKI], 


and many others. 


Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the Unitea States, but 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STKINGS, etc., 


etc., etc. 





“BRIGGS” 


PIANOS. 


BRIGGS PIANOS are manufactured 


and are 


HE 

in the most thorough manner, 

offered at as Low Prices as will insure a 

really good instrument. All our Pianos are 
fully warrauted for five years. 


c.c.BRICCS &CO. 


Warerooms and Factory, 


1125 Washington Stre t, Boston, 
New York Warerooms: 26 W. 23d Street. 
Grand Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
46 West Twenty-Uhird St., 46 


Mess. 





(Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues.) 
ERNST EBERHARD, Director 
Instruction in all branches of vocal and instrumen- 
al music asa science and as an art, by the most emi- 
nent masters and professors of the land, at moderate 
terms. Send for Annual Report. 


JH. & C. 8. ODELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Church and Chapel 


ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 
Tubular Action. 

407 & 409 West Forty-second Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Near NiIntH AVENUE, 


DYER & HUGHES, 


FOsSrCROFT, ME., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS 


ORGANS 


—AND— 


s ORGAN CASES, 


For the Trade only. 
Correspondence 
solicited. 

Low prices and 
liberal terms to 
responsibie 
houses. 

Our Cases are 









all finished, 

pedals hung.&c. 

_ ready to receive 

= the action. 

= Send for 

Catalogue and 

- prices, 

Established 
1866. 








HORACE WATERS & OD. 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 


te" AGENTS WANTED. 
Warerooms, 124 Fifth Ave. 


Factory, Corner Broome and East Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


MITH 


AMERICAN 


ORGANS 


— AND — 


PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
(te Over 100,000 Made and Sold, 











Catalogues free on application. 


THE 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO, 


F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 


(2 Send for Catalogue. 


MASS. 








Piano in America. 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 


Tuned and Regulated, 





TILE 


TABER 


ORGAN CO. 


% 
FACTORY, 


Worcester Mass., 





EDWARD SCHUBERT u UO, ae 


Music Publishers, 


All the Latest Publications. 


NEW YORK. 


ae aaa and Dealers. 


Complete Depots of the celebrated Cheap Editions of STEINGRAEBER 


Leipsic; C. F, PETERS, Leipsic; HENRY LITOLFF, Brunswick ; ENOCH & SONS, London; JUL. SCHU- 


BERTH & CO., Leipsic (Edition Schuberth); J. G. COTTA, Stuttgart; 


Liepsic (Volks-Ausgabe), etc., etc, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


+ ESTABLISHED 1851. + 


VOSE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES. 
Office and Warerooms, 535 Washington St., 


Boston. 





MUNROE ORC 


No. 25 UNION STRE 


AN REED CoO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


MUNROE PATENT ORGAN REED, 


And Dealers in ali kinds of Organ Material, 


ET. 


WORCESTER. MASS. 





PORTRAITS, 


Sei No. 949 Broadway. 





GEORGE BOTHNER, 
Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


NEW FACTORY, 135 and 137 CHRISTIE STREET, 


NEW YORK. 





CRANE & 


13 University Place, 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 


CHAPUIS, 


New York, 





GEORGE P. BENT, 
CAOWH ORGAT 


CELICA.GO =: 
81 and 83 Jackson St 
EANSAS CITY: 
1304 St. Louis 


reet. 


wi OS 


Avenue. 


ils. et ee! 2 


SPIANOFORTES, 
SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 














cHRIST 
[ANOS 





BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 


Catalogues sent free upon application. 





MANUFACTURED BY —— 
Send for Catalogue and Prices, 


E 





JOHN F. HUNER, SIl, 513 & 515 W. 42d St., N.Y. 
AN cK 
CHRISTIE & SON, 209 to 223 W, 36th St., N.Y, 


B. F. BAKER 
Upright Piano. 


THE BEST PJANO FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE. 


486 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BILLINGS PIANOS 


MANUFACTURED ny D> 


BILLINGS & ok tm 
Factory, - 124 & 126 West 25th Street. 
Warerooms, - - 21 East 14th Street. 

NEW YORK. 


C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


McPHAIL 


First-Class Upright 
and Square 


BPIANOS, 


630 Washington Street, Boston. 

















JOHN H. HESSMAN, 


KINDLING WOOD YARD, 
174,176. 178, 180 and 182 Bank St., N. ¥. 


(NEAR NORTH RIVER.) 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST, 
Physicians recommend Hickory Wood for sick-room 
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WEBER--FREUND. 


FREUND’S PAPER THE PROP- 
ERTY OF ALBERT WEBER. 


Woebor’s Attorney in Charge—The Approaching Col- 
lapse of Freund’s Latest and Last Scheme with 
the Music Trade of this Country—The 
Chattsl Mortgages. 

Those members of the trade who have had doubts about 
the relations of Albert Weber and Freund, in so far as they 
applied to the paper that Freund was editing, will, after 
reading this, have them set at rest. We have occasionally 
referred to the fact that Afus7c and Drama was entirely 


under the control of Weber, inasmuch as its very tenure de- 


pended 


upon the money raised on his notes; that the articles 
that appeared in its columns against firms supposed to be 
antagonistic to Weber, were unjust and malicious, as there is 
no antagonism to Weber as far as his legitimate business is 
erned 


We 


com 


and in consequence no reason to abuse other 


firms have also maintained that it is the poorest 


policy for a piano firm to control or own a musical journal. 
Th 


chattel mortgages which we print below verify what 


ave all along stated 


Mr. Weber, whose notes procured 


the means for Freund to run his paper, is responsible for all 
the abuse heaped upon a dozen or more firms in the music 


trade by Freund. Had he withdrawn the large support he 
gave the paper, Freund's latest music journal would long ago 
have taken the same road that all of his previous journals 


And 


traveled 


now, after this disclosure, Freund's insolence and 


audacity in stating that the MUSICAL COURIER and other 


musical journals are owned or controlled by one or two 


piano houses, and his malicious trumped-up charges 


against tl 


se firms, stamp him as not alone contemptible 
thoroughly unscrupulous, but brand him as a character 


whose very presence in the trade is a constant menace and 


danyget \ll these charges and statements that have ap- 


peared for months past in his paper are totally false, includ- 
ng the one in which he denied that Weber had any interest 


n the paper, and Freund knew them to be false when he 


fusic and Drama is about giving up the ghost, and 
Weber's 


attorney is in charge. Those piano firms that 


to assist Mr. Weber in “running” a musical jour- 


wn interests will continue to patronize it; those 


believe In supporting independent journalism will 


} 
tne 


advertisements in a paper owned and con- 
trolled by a piano manufacturer. 


Weber made a grand mistake when he associated 


f with Freund. While we in common with others 


mpathize with him on account of the .esults of this associa- 


innot neglect our duty toward the trade in 


making a clean statement of the affair. 
. 
Chattel Mortgages. 
Vu md Drama” Publi hing Company, to Albert Weber, 
une 20, 1883. (Viled August 4, 1883.) 
\ll of the furniture and generally all the chattels in and about 
No, 25 Cl 
I he 


nton place 


m of $4,210.75, as provided for in a note made by the 


party of the first part, and dated New York, November 15, 1882. 


The sum of $3,604.93, as provided for in a note made by the 


1 party of the first part, dated New York, January 5, 1883. 
The 


sum of $5,375 37, 
said party of the first part, 


as provided for in a note made by the 
dated New York, March 5, 1883. 





Vusic and Drama Publishing Company, 
Joun C, FReUND, Manager and Treasurer. 
4 i Printing Company, to Albert Weber, dated June 20, 





(Filed August 4, 1883.) 





All of the type, printing presses and generally all the chattels 
and fixtures in and about No, 25 Clinton place. 






The sum 


of $12,740.93, as provided for in a note made by the 

















said party of the first part, and dated New York, February 27, 
1882. The Eagle Printing Company, 
Joun C, FREUND, Manager and Treasurer. 





ROM the small to the larger is a natural law. As the 
mustard seed grows into a large tree, so has the piano- 
forte gradually developed in size and compass since it was 
known as a spinnet and harpsichord. A seven-octave piano- 
forte was considered remarkable when first introduced, and 
this compass was generally believed to be the extreme 
limit at the time; but now all instruments are made at 
least seven octaves and a quarter, with a probability that 
seven octaves and a half will come to be the regular thing. 
Then will patent sliding stools come into vogue, for they 
will be necessary. Seriously, however, teachers who own 
pianos of only seven octaves compass are put to great 
inconvenience in the practice and performance of modern 
piano compositions. Students are also crippled in the 
same way. Much may be said by some against this ten- 
dency to extend the compass of the household instrument, 
but the fact remains all the same, and those who desire to 
be abreast of the times are forced to have a piano of the 
fullest compass. It is natural that piano composers should 
take advantage of every improvement made in their favorite 
instrument, and should not hesitate to employ all the keys 
placed at their disposal by the best and most enterprising 
manufacturers. Of course, some will say the limit has been 
reached ; but this has been affirmed at every change made 
during the past century, and the cry has no effect now. Cer- 
tain it is that to musicians and advanced students a seven 
and one-third octave piano is a necessity. 


MERICAN organ cases are noted for their elegance and 
A and general finish. No chaster and more satisfactory 
artistic designs have ever been conceived than those put forth 
by manufacturers in this country. 
not only models of beautiful wood-work, but are also made 
with a view to practical use. The top may be used for the 
display of ornaments of various kinds, while in front are dif- 
ferent compartments for books, sheet music, and other things. 
The whole design and aim is to combine the useful with the 
ornamental, and in this our manufacturers have completely 
succeeded. American push and inventive genius have been as 
much displayed in our reed organs as in any branch of the 
music trade. The alluded above, 
aside from the beauty of tone, proves the assertion. It is to 
be doubted whether the most beautiful work of art would be 
looked upon with favor, if utility were not embraced in its 
conception and execution. The value of an organ is enhanced 
by a combination case; it saves the extra expense of a book- 
rack. The performer is enabled thereby to move organ and 
music in the regular organ packing box, and that in the best 
of order. In comparison to our cases those placed on Eng- 
lish and French harmoniums are nowhere. They are both 
useless and plain. The American combination organ case 
speaks for itself; it sounds its own praises as well as the 


But our organ cases are 


combination case, to 


praises of American inventive talent. 





THE TRADE LOUNCER. 
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HE city is full of strangers, and among them are 
Within two hours on Wednesday last 
I saw the following in the vicinity of Union Square: Rohifing, of 
Milwaukee ; Shattinger, of St. Louis; Blasius, of Philadelphia ; 
Steinert, of New Haven and Boston, and Van Hyning, of Og- 
densburg, N. Y._ But there are a great many others in town and 
many of them from a great distance. 


many piano dealers. 


x *# & & 


Those coming from a distance prove that there will 
be an early trade. I made it my special object to ask each one 
what he thought of the coming fall trade and its prospects, and 
have invariably received replies that indicate an approaching 
In fact, I would not be surprised ifthe ‘‘ boom” has 
struck some firms already. Here is an evidence that one 
house Rohlfing, during two days spent 


‘*boom.”’ 


has been struck. 
mostly at the Behning factory, gave orders for 76 ‘* Behning ” 
pianos ; the same week, Shattinger gave an order to Behning for 
18 pianos, and Stimpson, of Springfield, Mass., ordered 11. Then 
the firm has had smaller orders in addition. ‘‘ Ship them as soon 
as you can,” said Rohlfing. 

* ee H 


There's a “boom.” Oh, and what a pleasant word 
that word ‘‘ boom” is to the piano and organ manufacturers ! 








How it reminds them of the greater part of last year and many 
years previous ! 
How it fills their hearts with glee 
And their pockets with monee! 
* x % & 

There isno doubt that many manufacturers have been 
in an uneasy state of mind regarding the coming fall, and there is 
no doubt that they have been justified to a certain extent. Had 
the trade at the close of last year been as healthy and active as it 
was the year prior, these manufacturers would have consoled 
themselves with the thought that the dullness was due to the sea- 
son, but since there has been no real, spontaneous business ac- 
tivity since the last ten months, with the exception of a few firms, 
most manufacturers have had a touch of the blues. 

*# ee * 

It is generally supposed throughout the West that 
business will be very brisk. I had quite a talk a few days ago 
with Julius Bauer, of Chicago. He is a man who has made his 
market and section a study and he tells me that he has gone care- 
fully over the ground and finds that there is every indication of a 


large fall trade. His manufacturing department is in running 


order. He has quite a force of men at work and is making a fine 
piano. He believes in Chicago as a first-class manufacturing 
| centre, eee 


Bauer has established one of the largest firms in 
the trade. The business connections of the firm extend from 
Ohio to the Pacific and from the lakes below the Ohio River. The 
firm of Julius Bauer & Co. does a large business, not only in pianos 
but in small musical merchandise and organs. Animmense stock 
of pianos is kept on hand. » y% + * 

A member of the trade who was in Europe a few 
years ago told me that on his return he became acquainted with a 
gentleman on board the steamship, who occupied the cabin ad- 
joining his own. After associating together a few days the gen- 
tlemen spoke of their business interests, and the one said to the 
member of the trade: ‘‘ A few months ago, coming over to Eu- 
rope, a fellow engaged in organ manufacturing was on board. 
Iie was a great ignoramus. I don’t think he could read anything 
but what was printed, and he read that like a boy. 
great nuisance of himself—in fact, his bearing became unendu- 
rable, and the passengers became so sick of him that they decided 


He made a 


upon an indignation meeting.” 
eee * 

“ But better councils prevailed, and it was decided 
to ignore the fellow,” said the passenger. ‘* What was his name ?” 
asked the gentleman in the trade. ‘‘I cannot remember now,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ He spoke a great deal of his large factory, the 
largest in the world, he said. He spoke of his political prospects 
and his chances for governor and other important positions ; but 
his English was so poor and his demeanor so pretentious and un- 
bearable, that we decided that he was telling nothing but false- 


hood. I forget his name.” 


* *# k * 


the member of 
‘* Yes, yes, that was the name,” 


“T will tell you his name,” said 
the trade ; ‘‘ It was Beatty.” 


was the reply. eaesse 


Such things will happen. The eccentricities of 
genius are excusable, but the manifestations of ignorance are 
nauseating and thoroughly disgusting. When a sudden com- 
mand of money inebriates individuals who never contemplated 
the control of a few hundred dollars, in the days of their natural 
condition, it not only affects them, but it enables them to force 
their unwelcome presence into the society of genteel folks, and it 
is this fact that often compels us to deplore a condition of affairs 
that permits almost any wealthy upstart to enter society. 

* ee € 

An investigation by the Post Office may prevent 
Beatty from receiving the benefit of the United States mail. I 
will instance a case illustrating his peculiar methods. For in- 
stance, he advertises an organ for $35 or $45 cash by postal order 
or registered letter. The fact is, he does not make an organ at 
that price. What would that be called if, instead of an organ, it 
was a sawdust company advertising counterfeit money? He 
gets the money by mail and then holds it, in the meanwhile en- 
deavoring by correspondence to induce the parties who sent it to 
mail so much more and purchase the organ he sells at $65 or $70, 
or $90, or most any price. 

x** * # 

The United States postal authorities should take 
cognizance of this. I think if the attention of Anthony Com- 
stock should be called to it, he would goto Washington, N. J., 
and come back with a determination to close up the mails, as far 
as Daniel is concerned. As it is, the United States are abetting 
Daniel in his imposition upon the innocent public. 

eee * 

How is this? A gentleman living in a secluded 
portion of Long Island, near the Sound shore, made arrange- 
ments with a lad who had a rowboat to bring him THE Musical. 
(Continued on page 10.) 
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Received First Medal of Merit and 


_THE MUSICAL 


The Superiority of the “SOHMER ” 
Pianos is recognized and acknow!- 







































Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
becoming more extensively known. ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St. New York. 
NEW ENGLAND 
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edged by the highest musical authori- 





ties, and the demand for them is as 








steadily increasing as their merits are 





























ECLIPSE ALL OTHERS IN IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS! 


Most Powerful, Melodious, Beautiful and Convenient, Study thei 
Superb Qualities and you will have no other. 
CATALOGUES AND TESTIMONIAL BOOKS MAILED FREE TO APPLICANTS. 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY. 


Ngi _— 1 v | 
j So el BY RE 1 ‘GUILD P| ANOS Chief Offices, 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 




















Nearly 17,000 now in use. 







| The Best Medium- Priced Instrument ever 


offered to the Trade and Public. 


WRITE FOR PRICES TO 


* GUILD, CHURCH & (0, 


682 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Organists of high repute 
unqualifiedly endorse the 
“Symphony” as the most 


































“It is sweetest-toned Piz I ever heard.”’—From | j 
Mr y te 4 a Englan Z, iy teas at the celebre an qd) complete instrument over 
en ane coustructed, and an achiev- 
* Are famous for great nicety and durability of work 
, Q manship and fine tone qualities.” —Journa/. | ment totally surprising and 
x ot ‘We reco mmen< 1 as being in every respect reliable | . 
——1ae | and satisfactory.” —Odiver Ditson & Co. } unexpected. 


















Wonderful Power, 
Beautiful Effects. 

Seventy-five other new 
and beautiful styles now 
ready and shown in New 
Catalogue. A postal card 
will get it. 

WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO, 
Meriden, Conn. 
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\ CORTADA & C0. 


23 EAST 14th 8T., NEW YORK, 


Importers and Publishers of Music. D E C K E B 


JARDINE & Son, BROTHERS’ 


ORGAN BUILDERS, MATCHILEsSss 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, MY... 


4 manuals; St. George’s Ch., “ 
N. Y., 4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch. 83 

N. Y., 4; Fifth Avenue Pres. Union Square, N, b> | 
Ch., N.Y. ».3; Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle, 4; First Presbyterian, | 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., | 






























San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, a 
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A. HAMMACHER. WM. SCHLEMMER, C. F, GOEPEL 


A. HAMMACHER & CO,, 27°? BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


Maavufacturers of and Dealers in 


etna oe, PIANO-FORTE HARDW 
THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE COUNTRY R ca 
Ms Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. A. HAMMACHER & CO., 209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 
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a THE WORLD. 
{ j | A { | Six Grand Gold Medals and Eight Highest Silver Medals within three years ; a record unequaled by any other Manv- 








me heme? 











facturer of Reed Organs in the World. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., Worcester, Mass., or Toledo, Ohio. 
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(Continued from page 8.) 


Courier every week, as it was delivered to him by the purser of 


a steamboat that stopped near by. The boy always threw THE 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| Trade Notes. 


—What the trade wants is ‘‘ news,” not sickly ‘‘ puffs.” 

—Mr. A. H. Fischer, of J. & C. Fischer, is out on ‘‘the 
road.” 

—A ‘‘Sohmer” grand is at the concerts in the ‘‘ Kensington,” 
| —Ernest Gabler & Brother inform us that business is ‘‘ picking 
| up very fine.” 

—Wheelock & Co, have just occupied their new warerooms, 25 
| East Fourteenth street. 
—Mr. George M. Guild has been ill for a few weeks. He is 
expected at his office this week. 

—Mr. Lucien Wulsen, of D. H. Baldwin & Co., Cincinnati, 
sailed for Europe, Saturday, on the Baltic. 


M aL Courter on an old wharf, and the gentleman had a dog | 
trained to bring the paper up to his house. Here, recently, the | 
g failed to bring the paper and the gentleman drove qver to Saratoga. 
the steamboat wharf in time to meet the steamer. 
‘My Musica. Couxier did not come last week,” said 
Well,” said the purser, ‘‘I handed a paper in a wrap- 
pe the boy who rows over to your wharf.” 
Well, I'll see him,” said the gentleman In the after- 
he found him. Before he questioned him, the boy, 
who was quite intelligent, said: ‘‘ Sir, a very funny thing hap- 
pened the other day when I threw the paper on the wharf. Your 
log pulled off the wrapper of that paper, looked at it sus- 


y, turned up his nose and pushed it over into the Sound. 


I rowed over and picked it up and read the title.” 


What was the name 


It was the A in Art Journal,” said the boy. 


mer 
eri 


Well,” said the gentleman, ‘‘I always knew my dog had 

f sense, but now I know he has more sense than a few per- 
sons I happen to know.” 

Well,” said the boy, feeling hurt, ‘‘ I hope you don’t mean 


m¢ 
*‘ Why should I 
if I read that 


looked through that paper 


Because you spoke as paper, 


4 poor but when I that 


t skipper, 


settled it. I have at least as much sense as your dog.” 


Rough, but true 


E TRADE. 


- ——— 


TO TH 


HICHLY IMPORTANT. 
have secured the agency for America of the 


‘* International Directory of the Music Trade,” published 


W* 


Leipsic, Germany, by Paul de Wit. This book is of great 
ilue to the trade, as it contains a complete list of all the manu- 
facturers and dealers in all branches of the music trades in the fol- 
wing foreign countries Germany, Austro-Hungary, Switzer- 


Denmark, Norway and Sweden, Roumania, Turkey, Russia, 


—M. Steinert & Sons, Boston, are selling the pianos of the 
Mathushek Piano Company. There is money in them. 

—The Minnie Hauk Concert Company will use a Clough & 
Warren during the coming operatic concert tour. 

—The Ivers & Pond Piano Company have a one-price retail 
system. The company never deviates from its prices. 

— Beatty's factory in Washington, N. J., has been closed since 
July 31. This does not look much like putting on an addition. 


—R. M. Bent has on hand and in work 300 cases, the proportion 





| being 200 squares to 100 uprights. 
I am only |.. 
’ | tions for a large fall trade. 





Mr. Bent has made prepara- 


—E. G. Harrington & Co. are preparing for a large fall trade. 
The firm is a conservative house, with a capital at its command, 
and has developed a large trade. 

—Mr. Louis Cassier has severed his connection with J/usic 
and Drama. He has been the New England representative of the 
paper for the past fifteen months. 

—-Ned Anguera was in Boston last week. The girls prome- 
naded Washington street last Friday. Ned was on Tremont 
street most of the time in company with his brother F. and 
disappointed them. Two splendid boys! ! 

--The Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company had or- 
gans to the extent of $10,000 damaged by the fire that broke out 
in the photographer's establishment on the floors above in the 


Union Square Building. ‘The loss was fully covered by insurance. 


—Dyer & Hughes, of Foxcroft, Me., in answer to the trade 
circular of THE Musical Courier, reply as follows: ‘‘ We 
think, judging from correspondence, that business is going to be 
large this fall. Our trade, since putting Mr. Eaton on the road 


three months ago, has increased so much that we are far behind 


| orders.” 


Great Britain, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Greece, West Indies, Central and South America, 
Australia, Africa and Asia It also contains other valuable mat- 

as, for instance, the technical terms in English, French and 
German, used in the construction and application of all kinds of 
m truments Price $5 Orders now received rhe | 
book w be distributed to purchasers as soon as received from 
Europe Address, 

BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 
Editors and Proprietors MUSICAL CourIER, 

Sole American agents 25 


East Fourteenth street, New York, | a trade puff ina New York trade paper. 


— The trade does not believe any of the puffs that appear as 


trade notes in certain trade papers. The papers put it on ‘‘too 


| thick,” and the trade immediately recognize them and call them 


‘*too thin.” A little dealer out West is not benefited by having 


His creditors know all 








about his condition, and the best puff he can give himself is to pay 
his notes promptly. 


—Wnm. Wander & Son, of Hartford, Conn., report to us that 
business is unusually active with them for the season. 


—We called at the Estey factory, Brattleboro’, Vt., last Satur- 
day and found every department busy. Mr. Julius Estey is ex- 
pected back from Europe shortly. 


—Paul Gmehlin, of Behr Brothers & Co., is West. On his re- 
turn from Bloomington, Ill., where his brother resides, he will 
visit the agencies of the firm in Chicago, Cleveland, Toledo, and 
other cities. 


—Mr. Henry Thielberg, representing the Mason & Hamlin 
Organ and Piano Company, leaves for Liverpool on August 25 on 
the Cephalonia, from Boston. He will be absent about three 
months, visiting the London and Paris agencies and looking to 
the inte-ests of the Mason & Hamlin exhibit at the Amsterdam 
Exposi::.n. He will also call on the various agencies on the Con- 
tinent, especially those of Vienna and Hamburg. He may 
also visit the Moscow and St. Peterburg agencies. 


— The foregoing trade notes will be copied in the other musical 


Journals during the coming week. 


Latest Circular of the Ivers & Pond Piano 
Company. 
Boston, August 15, 1883. 

DEAR Sirn—We again desire to call your attention to the elegant 
line of uprights we are manufacturing, and we do ask you, as much 
for your own benefit as ours, to inform yourself as fully as possi- 
ble about our pianos. It may be we are manufacturing just the 
piano you want to handle ; at any rate, all dealers who have taken 
hold of them are very enthusiastic over the good selling qualities 
of the Ivers & Pond pianos, 

The fact is, that in tone, action, finish and styles, our pianos 
are unexcelled, and will be a permanent credit to any dealer hand- 
ling them. 

We manufacture grand, upright and square pianos, and cata- 
logues fully describing all styles will be mailed upon application. 
Ivers & Ponp PIANO COMPANY, 

597 Washington street, Boston, Mass, 


Address 
Springfield Trade. 
Trade in Springfield, Mass. is rather quiet at 


Mrs. M. J. D. Hutchins has a large stock on hand and 
C. N. Stimpson spends most of 


present. 
is preparing for the fall trade. 
his time in the Westfield leg and lyre factory. 
warerooms are very handsome, and a good fall trade is expected. 
Carter & Pierce sell the ‘‘Sohmer” and Hallett & Davis pianos 
and New England organs. Mr. Pierce told me that at present 
there was little doing, but prospects were favorable. Mr. Thomp- 
son Park, who sells the ‘‘ Bradbury” and McPhail pianos, was 
B. 


The Springfield 


absent when I called. 
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sheet sold with other instruments. 


F RETAIL PRICE 


IW. 
Only $8. 


THE REED-PIPE 
CLARION A. 


| 


other small automatic instrument, and has the carrying quality of a large pipe organ; not 
a mere toy, but A GENUINE MUSICAL INSTRUMENT, quite unlike anything heretofore 
put on the market; infinitely better in quality, and at A REASONABLE PRICE. 
music is in rolls, on NEAT SPOOLS, as cheap as the ordinary loose and inconvenient 


S AN AUTOMATIC MUSICAL INSTRUMENT, possessing REMARKABLE qualities. 


It is guaranteed to have at least four times the power and volume of tone of any 


For Wholesale Price List address 


25 East 14th St., New York. 


All the 


GCATLI. 

















WAREROOM 


MERSON FIANO CO. 


Sree BEST is NONE TOO GOoonD. 
YWHAT WE RECONNEND WILL RECONMEND ITSELF. 


1569 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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tities PACKARD ORGAN tr 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN Co., FORT WAYNE, Ind. 


ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER: SOA, SQ0NEE IND Teese PIANOS. 


— ESTABLISHED 184. —- 4th oun to be one aoe pay ce compete tL 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 
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FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. DEALER 
CABLE & SONS, BOSTON 2 ESTABLISHED 1864. 
— uanvrncroness Musical Instrument Manufactory. peice eit 
Square and Upright Pianos. DIPPEL & SCHMIDT, 
Factory, 552 to 554 W. 38th Street, NewYork. | =< —Manufacturers of — 
f= Special Casn Prices. it GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 





WM. SCHAEFFER, | t: 


MANUFACTURER OF 





Be cs. Piano-Forte Actions, 
Calarge and Cpright Pianos, — an Nos. 232 to 238 E. FORTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
- West 37th ing York. ESTABLISHED 1647. sad RAUCH BROS. 















































— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
a. +4 HARRISON, SAMUEL PIERCE, Grand, Square and Upright 
READING. MASS. 
no PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 
Formerly HENRY ERBEN & co., | -Argest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. Z 
Nos. 116 & 118 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 
Church, Chapel and Parlor | . 
. Organ Pipes ° 
Fipe Ore ans The very best made in every respect. 
sg A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
sso prepared to furnish the Best quality of Organ GRAND, SQUARE AND onan 
Near Near Eighth Avenue, NE w YOR K. Keys, Actic 
= Warerooms, No. 15 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 
Fiano Manufacturers, + Grade re meet Lowest Possible Prices, 
Dealers will find it to thei »st to get our prices and fully Illustrated Ca e. 
156 and 158 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. PEEK & SON, 124 West 35th Street, New York, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM ALL PARTS —— THE GLOBE. CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


260 & 262 WEST 28th STREET, VOICED WORK, both Flue nd Reed. BEHNING * " — 
JULIUS BAUER & 0. PEEK SQUARE 0 UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
ITHAGA ORGANS i Pd ITHACA ORGAN Ad mano G0 G0,PATENT DUPLEX PIANCS. 


























Are wafted triumphantly into brilliant ascendancy over all others, The Wonder of the Musical Age. 
thro igh their nightingale sweetness and er ‘ed du aig ility, actenity The only Piano in the world that can boast of Six Unisons, two com. 
growing better with use, therefore warranted for ten year Office and Factories, | ITHACA, plete sounding-boards, two full iron frames, developing a marvelous 
CX“ SWISS CHIMES A SPECIALTY.<= J. HAYNES, Genera 1 Traveling Agent. system to resist strain and climatic effects, therefore warranted for twenty 
New York City Warerooms, years, and rendering a grandeur and originality of tone which must bring 
styles a great feature. No. 26 West Twenty-Third Street. A. BAUS, Manager. the Duplex rapidly to the front. 
Highest Standard of Excellence. Lowest Possible Prices. (®~ Corresp ited. Agents wanted everywhere. 
WAREROOMS: 26 WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK. | Manufacturers of P LANOFOR TES. 

















E.G. HARRINGTON! & CO. wis 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 


HiiwWivhin ryote OgGgurares Opright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453, 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


BAY STATE ORGAN nay ait tm. 


nO NOlne uanoracrunens, GO. B.. HUNT & CO., 101 BRISTOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal nena, in their own factories, 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos, 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street, 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No, 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 


St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite r2oth Street, New York City. 


THE WORLD-RENOWN ED 


HENAY f. JLLEL 


“PIAN O-FORTES - 

















Have met with a phenomenal success in the Concerts of 


the Great Pianists in Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 





St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, &ce. 


— eee aol — 


WM. H, SHERWOOD, 
CARLYLE PETERSILEA, 
FRANK GILDER, 


LOUIS MAAS, EDMUND NEUPERT, 
CONSTANTIN STERNBERG, | 


CHARLES KUNKEL, 


GUSTAVE SATTER, 
CALIXA LAVALLEE, 


Ss. LIEBLING, HENRIETTA MAURER, EDWARD B. PERRY. 


— a 
295 WALREROON’NSS > SS 


No. G11 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








BER BROS.& CO 


=. 292 to 298 Eleventh Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
2 


" Patent Cylinder Top Upright Pianos * 





Cor. West Twenty-Ninth St., 


NEW YORK CITY. 


is 








U AURTZMANI 


-—~GRAND - 
SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


PANO RIES 








First 


Medal and Diploma at the Centennial kLxuaibition, 


Philadelphia, 1876. 





Gold Medal at the 


iB] World’s Fair, Vienna, 
: 1873. 


GRAND, 





STHCE 


Has received -the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Gold Medal at Medal at the 


World's Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 








‘For greatest power, pleasing and a quality of tone, pliable action and solid oe novelty o1 construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three i 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. 1Oth & 11th Aves. 


WAREROOMS. No. 11 E. 14th St.. New York. 








HALLET & DAVIS CO.S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 436 Washington Street, Boston ; 


State and Adams Streets, Chicago; 


20 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 


Market and Powell Streets. San Francisco, Cal. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters, 


1115. Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C., 
FACTORY: Boston. Mass. 








ener 
conan - OF ae 


STULTZ & BAUER“: 


Factory and Warerooms, 701, 703, 705 & 707 FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


“Upright au Square Pianos, 


; Send for Catalogue t 
ane Price List. 








—* ESTABLISHED 1843.-*«-— 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 592 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 


The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in ful) 
for Five Years. 


Address E, MoCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street. Albany, N.Y. 


Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 














op HAVE NO SUPERIOR 
72 6 


The Trade Invited to Test 


Quality and Price. 


SONVId’ 


ivi 





CHASE PIANO C0, 


Manufactory and Warerooms, 











RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


e 





LOCKWOOD PRESS. 74 Duane: Street; New York. 
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